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JUDGES 

Mindy  Affrime,  Stephen  Ashton,  Robert  Bell,  Ann  Brebner,  Chick 
Callenbach,  Raymond  Carney,  Woody  Clark,  August  J.  Coppola, 
Phil  Cousineau,  Peter  Coyote.  George  Csicsery,  Robert  Dalva,  Peter 
Donat,  Ernie  Fosselius,  Charlie  Haas,  Robert  Hillman,  Ben  Myron, 
Rob  Nilsson,  John  Peters,  Fred  Roos,  Tom  Sternberg,  Richard 
Walter,  Nina  Wise. 

PRIZES 


tat  Place: 

Scrip!  reading  and  consultation  with  Joan  Hyler, 
Vice-President  of  the  Motion  Pictures  Department  of 
the  William  Morris  Agency  In  Beverly  Hills  and  a 
leading  producer. 

Free  round  trip  plane  ticket  to  Los  Angeles  for  the 
consultation.  Courtesy  of  Olr!  Cheap  Travel. 

2nd  Place: 

Free  registration  at  the  Writers  Connection  Workshop 
"Selling  to  Hollywood,"  (Includes  accomodations. 


meals,  programs,  workshops  and  private  consulta¬ 
tions  during  a  weekend  at  the  Asllomar  Conference 
Center  In  Pacific  Grove),  $100  gift  certificate  to 
Limelight  Film  and  Theatre  Bookstore  and  $100  cash. 

3rd  Place: 

A  free  seminar  at  Writers  Connection,  copy  of  the 
Practical  Screenwriting  Handbook,  (donated  by 
Writers  Connection),  a  year's  free  subscription  to 
Film  Qua terly  (donated  by  University  of  California 
Press),  and  $75  cash. 


For  rules  and  an  official  entry  blank,  send  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  to :  Scriptwriting  Contest,  Bay  Guardian, 
2700 19th  Street,  SF,  CA  94110. 


Save  up 
to  50% 
Everyday! 


Save  25%  Off  Our  Reg. 
Low  Prices  On  All 

MAYUNE 


Furniture 

Most  items  must  be  ordered  and 
will  take  2  to  4  weeks  lor  delivery 

Examples: 

Forester™ 
Drawing  Table 

37  W  x  48"  long  Basswood  top  w/ 
steel  and  cleats  standard.  Acces¬ 
sory  tray  is  optional. 


Prices  on  MAYUNE  furniture 
Good  thru  March  IS,  1988! 


You  Save 

35.24 

Reg.  214.99 


1897? 


Ranger  Drawing  Table 

2881? 


Save  41.24 
Reg.  329.99 


Futur-matlc  Table 

99099 


Save  109.99 
Reg.  1,099.90 


OFF 

Our  Reg.  Price 


T  Drafting 
1  Paper  Sale 

Here's  just  a  sampling: 

5ydx  18"  Roll . 3.18  Roll 

5  yd  X  42"  Roll . 7.68  RoU 

10  pk.  11"  x  17' 3.00  Pk. 

10  pk.  18"  x  24" 5.60  Pk. 


Artist  Canvas 

Stretched  Canvas 

Acrylic  prl  med.  suitable  (or  painting 

with  oil  or  acrylic  Sizes  begin  at  - 

5x7  Some  popular  large  sizes  are:  \:*  - 


x  36 


24 

List 

10.99 


Roll  Canvas 

51"  Unprimed  (approx.  7  ox) 

Cotton  Canras . 3.79  Ua  yd. 

72"  Unprlmed  (approx.  10  os.) 
Cotton  Canras . 5,99  lio.  yd 


Fredrix  Fine  Canras  In  6  yd  Rolls 
■Knickerbocker ’  42"  acrylic 

Primed- List  33.00 . 27.99  roU 

•Scarlet  O’Hara'  52"  hand  Primed 

List  85.00  .  72.99  roU 

'Kent'  45  width  single  primed 
canras  List  176.00  .  149.99  toll 


We  also  carry  quality  supplies  to  stretch  your  own  canvas: 


Stretcher  bars  In  25  sizes  Ajrow  flun  4  sapiee 


from  8"  ...  list  .39  . . .  .35  ea 

thxu72"  ...lift  2.49.,.  1.99  ea 
Canras  Filers- for  stretching, 
nickel  plated  List  15.40 


JT-21C  Light  Duty 
List  12.85  ..  .  .  . 

T-55  Med.  Duty 

List  17.80  . It . 15.99 

.  12.49  T-50  Heavyweight 

List  2205  .  . 19.99 


Gesso  white  priming  paint 

to.** 

0099 

List  35  60  .  .  . 


29t& 

Standard  Brands R  Label 

List  14.95 . 9.95 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

814  Mission  Street 

415-777-ARTS 

Mon.  thru  Fri.  9  to  7 
Sat.  9:30-5:30,  Sun.  11-4 


OAKLAND 

5301  Broadway 

415-658-ARTS 

Mon.  thru  Fri.  7:45  to  7 
Sat.  9:30-5:30,  Sun.  11-4 


When  You’re  In  Town,  Visit  Our  Stores  In 

LOS  ANGELES  •  UNIVERSAL  CITY 
•  WEST  LA  •  PASADENA  •  DENVER  •  IRVINE 


EVERY  ITEM  SOLD  CARRIES  THE  ART  STORE’S 
MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE! 
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A  Song  for  Manong  opens  at  Life  on  the  Water.  See  page  29. 
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Why  First-Time  Parents 
cal  Mount  Zion  First. 


You're  going  to  have  your  first  baby.  And  while  your  heart  is  full  of  joy,  your  head  is 
full  of  questions.  You're  expecting  but  you  don't  know  what  to  expect. 

Nobody  understands  your  special  needs  better  than  we  do.  That's  why  we  created 
FirstBom.  The  maternity  program  just  for  first-time  parents.  Your  FirstBom  counselor 
will  answer  any  question— no  concern  is  too  small. 

FirstBom  offers  a  special  kind  of  care  right  from  the  start  of  your  pregnancy.  These 
free  services  will  ease  your  pregnancy  and  prepare  you  for  your  coming  parenthood: 

•  Help  in  selecting  the  doctor  or  nurse  midwife  who  matches  your  birth 
preferences  and  needs 

•  A  telephone  BabyLine  served  by  specially  trained  counselors  prepared  to  answer 
your  pregnancy  questions 

•  A  range  of  helpful  education  programs 

•  Monthly  childbirth  film  series 

•  Monthly  newsletters  timed  to  your  due  date  and  filled  with  practical  tips. 

And  you  can  feel  secure  knowing  you'll  receive  the  most  advanced  medical  care. 
Our  intensive  care  nursery— should  you  need  it— is  staffed  by  experts  in  the  care  of 
newborns. 

For  the  support  and  personalized  care  you  and  your  baby  deserve,  call  FirstBom 
at  Mount  Zion. 


To  introduce  you  to  FirstBom,  Mount  Zion  invites  you  to  attend  the  following 
education  programs  at  no  charge: 

•  Childbirth  Choices  Workshop  -  February  24 

•  Pre-Pregnancy  Planning  Workshop  -  March  2 

Workshops  are  held  at  7-9  pm,  Heilman  Conference  Room, 

Mount  Zion,  1600  Divisadero  Street. 

Program  attendance  is  limited,  so  advance  registration  is  required; 
please  call  563-BABY. 


FIRSTBORN 


No  one  understands  the  first  time  like  we  do. 

(415)  563-BABY 

Mount  Zion  Medical  Center 
1600  Divisadero  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Knowledgeable,  Personalized 
and  Friendly  Service ! 


Germanium  100  mg. 

30 caps  Reg.  $29.95 

SALE  $14.50 

ALWAYS  DISCOUNTED 
PRICES! 


DLPA750mg 
60’sReg.  $15.59 
SALE  $7.95 


c 


1425  Irving  St.  at  15th  Avenue 
Tues.-Fri.,  12-6;  Sat.,  10-6 
564-8160 


ABUNDANCE 

Fashions  for  the 
abundant  woman 

☆ 

casual,  colorful,  elegant, 
soft,  sensual,  natural  fibers 
snazzy  dance/aerobic  gear 
scarves  &  accessories 
sexy  lingerie 
custom  ordering 
sizes  14-26  (&  up) 

☆ 

3870  24th  Street 
at  Sanchez 

550-8811 

SUGAR  'N'  SPICE,  LINGERIE'S  NICE 


r 

8"  of  down-like  QUALOF1L  are  quilted 
into  the  Bio-Firm  QUALOFIL  bed. 
Over  4,000  coils  of  high  density  foam 
provide  body  sensitive  support  and  660 
steel  coils  assure  long  lasting  firm 
support 


Bio-Firm  Mattress 


with  QUALOFIL  only 

*499 STL 


\ 


V 


CAN  YOUR  BODY  BENEFIT  FROM  THIS 
MEDICAL  BREAKTHROUGH? 

It’s  the  new  QUALOFIL  bed,  with  such  healthful,  advanced  back  support  you  can 
feel  the  comfort  instantly.  And  YOU  SAVE  OVER  50%  OFF. 

•  The  QUALOFIL  bed  is  a  true  medical  breakthrough.  It  detects,  then  eliminates  pressure 
points  that  cause  tossing  and  turning.  The  secret  is  a  bonded  polyester  proven  in  scientific  tests. 

-  •  DuPont  allows  no  company  to  use  its  QUALOFIL  name  unless  rigorous  standards  have  been  met. 

The  Berkeley  Design  Shop  has  met  ALL  these  high  standards. 

Result?  Astounding  comfort. 

•  Compare  prices  on  the  beds  that  use  QUALOFIL.  Two-piece  sets  on  sale  at  stores  like  Breuner’s  cost 
more  than  twice  the  price  we  charge.  The  Berkeley  Design  Shop  manufactures  the  Bio-Firm  mattress 
using  DuPont’s  QUALOFIL.  There  are  no  “middle  man  mark-ups." 

•  The  QUALOFIL  bed  just  cannot  be  described  in  words.  You’ve  got  to  come  in,  lie  down,  and 
experience  the  comfort  for  yourself.  Do  it  now  —  while  the  QUALOFIL  bed  is  on  sale! 


Give  your  body  the  benefits  of  this  medical  breakthrough.  Give  your 
budget  the  benefits  of  this  half-price  sale.  And  hurry!  this 
QUALOFIL  bed  sale  will  end  on  February  28th! 


STORE  WIDE  ALTERNATIVE  MATTRESS  SALE!  BACK  PROBLEMS 
—  Ask  about  our  FREE  30  night  comfort  trial. 


Bio-firm  Biopedic  — 

662  steel  coil  construction. 
Quilted  cover 

Twin  $199  2  Pc.  Set 

Double  $249  2  Pc.  Set 

Queen  $279  2  Pc.  Set 

King  $349  3  Pc.  Set 


Latex  Mattress  —Natural 
support  —  very  long  lasting. 
Unbeatable  prices! 

Twin  $339  2  Pc.  Set 

Double  $449  2  Pc.  Set 

Queen  $499  2  Pc.  Set 

King  $599  3  Pc.  Set 


Bio-firm  Air  Beds  — 

Adjusts  to  your  body. 
Includes  Bio-firm  layer  and  a 
plushly  quilted  damask 
cover. 

Double  $189 
Queen  $199  Mat,reSS 

King  $239 


Only 


Also  available  —  mattresses  designed  for  kid’s  growing  bodies  —  at  the  KIDS’  ROOM 


SPACE-SAVING  ALTERNATIVES: 

$319. 


More  storage  than  two 
6-drawer  dressers 


Queen 
Size 

Solid  oak  drawers. 

Deluxe  hardware 

MATTRESSES  NOT  INCLUDED 


Including  drawers  and  a 
bookcase  headboard. 


KIDS’  ROOM 

3300  Adeline 

Berkeley 

DESIGN  SHOP 

Berkeley 

DESIGN  SHOP 

at  Alcatraz 

MON-SAT  10-6  SUN  12-5 

2970  Adeline 

652-3398 

_ 

at  Ashby 
841-5340 

MASTERCARD  A  V‘  T  VISA 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  V  W/  DISCOVER 

The  pitfalls  of  secrecy 


Shortly  after  Ramon  Cortines 
became  San  Francisco’s  superinten¬ 
dent  of  schools,  Jim  Balderston  and 
I  began  calling  him  to  ask  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  district’s  asbestos 
problems.  We  told  him  we  wanted  to 
see  all  of  the  records  in  the  district’s 
possession  that  in  any  way  related  to 
asbestos  in  the  schools  and  the 
district’s  efforts  to  clean  it  up. 

To  our  surprise,  Cortines  did  what 
his  predecessor,  Bob  Alioto,  would 
never  have  done:  He  told  us  where 
the  records  were  and  gave  us 
unlimited  access  to  go  through  them. 
In  doing  so,  he  made  an  important 
statement  that  Alioto’s  ten-year 
reign  of  oppressive  secrecy  was  over. 

Mayor  Art  Agnos  could  have 
made  an  equally  powerful  statement 
when  we  asked  him  for  access  to 
records  in  his  office  pertaining  to  the 
PG&E  and  Turlock  and  Modesto 
contract  talks.  The  mayor,  who 
swept  into  office  on  a  platform  of 
reform,  with  a  pledge  to  end  the  im¬ 
perial  style  of  Dianne  Feinstein, 
could  have  simply  opened  his  filing 
cabinets  and  let  us  go  through  the 
records. 

Instead,  he  did  what  Feinstein  had 
always  done:  He  found  plenty  of  ex¬ 
cuses  to  keep  us  from  seeing  the 
records.  And  although  he  ultimately 
said  he  would  get  us  copies  of 
everything  he  had,  and  everything 
the  City  Attorney’s  Office  had  that 
was  under  his  jurisdiction,  as  of 
Tuesday  afternoon,  about  24  hours 
before  a  key  public  ht  aring  on  the 
contracts,  we  still  haven’t  seen  the 
records. 


We  expected  better  from  Agnos, 
and  we  hope  this  isn’t  the  pattern  he 
intends  to  follow  for  the  next  four 
years.  Sure,  he’s  had  a  tough  two 
months,  and  he’s  busy  with  a  million 
problems.  But  this  involves  the  big¬ 
gest  scandal  in  San  Francisco 
history,  worth  millions,  even  billions 
over  the  next  30  years. 

Besides,  one  of  the  single  most  im¬ 
portant  things  Agnos  could  do  right 
now  would  be  to  demonstrate,  clear¬ 
ly  and  unequivocally,  that  he  does 
not  intend  to  continue  Feinstein’s 
obsession  with  secrecy. 

Feinstein,  City  Attorney  Louise 
Renne  and  others  have  always  made 
much  of  the  fact  that  some  govern¬ 
ment  records  must  be  kept  private, 
to  protect  the  city  from  legal  liability 
and  to  protect  contract  negotiators 
from  having  to  give  away  their 
strategies. 

However,  as  the  stories  in  this 
issue  show,  the  risk  of  legal  liability 
pales  in  comparison  to  a  larger, 
more  serious  risk  —  that  without 
public  scrutiny,  city  officials  will  sell 
out  the  city  to  powerful  interests  like 
PG&E.  If  the  contract  talks  had 
taken  place  in  public,  if  the  con¬ 
fidential  memos  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  had  been  released  in 
1985,  if  Feinstein’s  own  staff 
members  had  been  able  to  make 
public  their  complaints  about  the 
contracts,  then  the  city  wouldn’t  be 
poised  today  to  give  away  $1.4 
billion. 

There’s  a  lesson  in  all  of  this,  and 
we  hope  Agnos  is  paying  attention. 

—  Tim  Redmond 


BayGuardian 

"K  l»  a  newspaper’s  duty  to  print  the  news  and  raise  hell. " 

(Wilbur  Storey.  Statement  of  the  aims  of  the  Chicago  Times,  1861) 
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LETTERS 


AMBIENTE 


Hongisto  on  PG&E 

Editor's  note:  Supervisor  Richard 
Hongisto  sent  the  following  letter  to 
neighborhood,  environmental,  labor, 
and  gay  and  lesbian  groups  around  the 
city. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  is  current¬ 
ly  considering  two  contracts  that  would 
bind  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  supply  electrical  power  to  the 
Modesto  and  Turlock  districts  for  the 
next  27 Vi  years.  Debate  on  the 
merits  of  these  contracts  is  quickly 
moving  ahead.  We  are  now  looking  at 
future  energy  options  as  alternatives  to 
these  long-term  contracts.  Those  op¬ 
tions  include  developing  a  city-run  elec¬ 
trical  distribution  system  that  would 
provide  power  (that  we  already  pro¬ 
duce)  to  our  residents.  Preliminary 
projections  show  that  San  Francisco 
could  add  more  than  $50  million  a  year 
to  the  city’s  treasury  if  we,  like  so  many 
other  cities,  operated  our  own  electrical 
power  company. 

Hearings  on  public  power,  the  pen¬ 
ding  contracts  and  what  they  mean  to 
the  future  of  San  Francisco  will  be  held 
by  various  city  agencies  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  I  invite  you  to  attend  and  take 
part  in  this  crucial  legislative  process. 
Attached  is  a  calendar  of  upcoming 
meetings. 

During  this  debate,  I  would  like  you 
to  consider  a  few  key  facts: 

1.  San  Franciscans  pay  the  fifth 
highest  utility  rate  in  the  nation. 

2.  San  Francisco  owns  and  operates 
its  own  water  and  power  plant  —  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  and  90  miles  of  transmis¬ 
sion  line  from  Hetch  Hetchy  to  Newark 
in  the  East  Bay. 

5.  Eleven  other  California  cities  own 
and  operate  municipal  power  systems 
efficiently  and  have  lower  rates  than 
PG&E. 

4.  Projections  from  the  board’s 
budget  analyst  this  month  show  that 
the  city  could  be  earning  $52  million  a 
year  more  if  we  used  Hetch  Hetchy 
power  for  our  residents. 

5.  However,  roughly  two-thirds  of 
Hetch  Hetchy  power  is  sold  to  Modesto 
and  Turlock  rather  than  to  San  Fran¬ 
ciscans  who  pay  PG&E  nearly  double 


Corrections  and  clarifications 

The  Bay  Guardian  tries  to  report  news  fairly  and 
accurately.  You  are  invited  to  complain  to  us  when 
you  think  we  have  fallen  short  of  that  objective. 

Complaints  should  be  directed  to  Jane  Sullivan, 
the  assistant  to  the  publisher.  We'd  prefer  them  in 
writing,  but  Jane  can  also  be  reached  by  phone  at 
824-7660. 

If  we  have  published  a  misstatement,  we  will  en¬ 
deavor  lo  correct  it  quickly,  and  in  an  appropriate 
place  in  the  newspaper. 

If  you  remain  dissatisfied,  we  invite  you  lo  con¬ 
tact  the  Minnesota  News  Council,  an  impartial  or¬ 
ganization  that  hears  and  considers  complaints 
against  news  media.  Its  address  is:  P.O.  Box 
14147,  Minneapolis,  MN  55414.  (612)  627-4262. 


the  rates  paid  by  residents  in  Modesto 
and  Turlock. 

6.  There  are  2,200  public  power 
systems  in  49  states. 

7.  Publicly  owned  power  companies 
outnumber  private  public  companies 
ten  to  one. 

8.  On  the  national  average,  public 
power  rates  are  significantly  lower  than 
private  power  company  rates  because 
they  do  not  pay  for  high  executive 
salaries,  dividends,  expensive  office 
space  or  state  federal  taxes. 

9.  According  to  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Energy,  the  average  residential 
customer  of  private  power  pays  about 
40  percent  more  for  electricity  than  the 
average  public  power  customer. 

10.  Public  power  rates  for  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  users  are  also  lower 
—  about  30  percent  less. 

Finally,  consider  this:  The  city  cur¬ 
rently  operates  one  of  the  largest  inter¬ 
national  airports  in  the  world  and  con¬ 
sistently  has  been  praised  for  having 
one  of  the  best  safety  records.  The  city 
also  runs  an  efficient  Water  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  supplies  residents  and  in¬ 
dustry  throughout  the  city.  Why  not  a 
public  power  enterprise? 

I  hope  that  in  the  coming  weeks  you 
and  your  organization  will  take  the 
time  to  weigh  the  facts  on  this  issue  and 
participate  in  the  legislative  process.  If 
you  are  in  support  of  a  feasibility  study 
to  analyze  public  power  options,  please 
send  us  a  letter  in  support  by  Feb.  22nd. 
Your  position  will  then  become  part  of 
the  official  record  on  this  issue. 
Calendar  of  Meetings: 

Public  Utilities  Commission  meeting 
Wednesday,  Feb.  17th,  5:30  pm 
Room  1194,  State  Building,  first  floor 
Agenda:  Public  power  options,  Mo¬ 
desto  and  Turlock  contracts. 

Special  Finance  Committee  meeting 
Monday,  Feb.  22nd,  11  am 
Room  228,  City  Hall 
Agenda:  Modesto  and  Turlock  con¬ 
tracts. 

Board  of  Supervisors  meeting 

Monday,  Feb.  22nd,  and  Monday, 
Feb.  29th,  2  pm 

Legislative  Chambers,  City  Hall 
Agenda:  Votes  on  Modesto  and 
Turlock  contracts. 

All  meetings  are  open  to  the  public. 
The  first  two  are  open  for  public 
testimony. 

Richard  D.  Hongisto 

Supervisor 
San  Francisco 


Achtenberg  energy 

Off  and  running  again  with  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  help  get  an  open  lesbian 
into  an  important  public  office.  I 


believe  Roberta  demonstrates  the 
qualities  needed  to  make  the  position 
significant  to  the  many  concerns  of  our 
community. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  aware  that 
many  individuals  feel  strongly  about 
John  Burton.  He  and  his  family  have 
contributed  much  to  issues  of  impor¬ 
tance  at  a  time  when  establishment 
support  was  imperative.  And  as  the 
election  of  Nancy  Pelosi  demonstrates, 
their  legacy  still  carries  an  enormous 
amount  of  admiration  among  the 
voting  populace. 

But  even  these  factors  alone  do  not 
make  an  individual  the  best  choice  for 
office.  John  Burton’s  early  insensitivi¬ 
ty  to  the  PG&E  issue  is  significant  in 
demonstrating  that  he  has  not  kept  up 
with  the  movement  founded  upon  his 
name.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  worked  for 
a  major  fiscal  influence  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  quite  another  to 
acknowledge  that  you  wish  to  maintain 
allegiance  to  that  entity  as  you  seek  a 
policy-making  position. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  facts 
resulting  from  this  situation  is  that  our 
community  may  again  be  forced  to 
divide  its  loyalty  and  money  in  very 
damaging  ways.  The  funds  could  go  to 
many  other  causes  and  the  reputation 
that  Agnos  left  behind  will  get  lost  in 
the  fight.  Just  as  important,  segments 
of  the  city  will  have  once  again  to  fight 
the  big  bucks  Burton  will  surely  draw. 
As  a  way  to  offset  this,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  suggestion. 

If  every  voter  in  the  16th  Assembly 
District  would  hold  back  about  $2.40 
from  their  PG&E  bills  for  the  duration 
of  this  campaign  (a  gesture  towards  the 
$2,400  Burton  receives  from  the  .com¬ 
pany  as  a  consultant),  the  message 
might  get  through  that  we  are  tired  of 
fighting  twice  our  dollars.  100,000  peo¬ 
ple  would  thus  not  pay  $480,000  to  this 
corporate  giant  during  the  next  two 
months.  No  individual  will  be  more 
than  $4.80  behind,  meaning  they  need 
not  worry  about  reprisals.  But  the  sym¬ 
bolism! 

And  while  you  are  not  using  that 
money,  maybe  you  could  give  it  to 
Roberta. 

Allan  D.  Shore 

Oakland 


THE  BA  Y  GUARDIAN  welcomes  letters 
commenting  on  our  coverage  or  other  topics 
of  local  interest.  Please  keep  all  letters  brief 
(we  reserve  the  right  to  edit  for  length  as  need¬ 
ed),  type  them,  sign  them  (unsigned  letters 
will  not  be  published)  and  include  a  daytime 
telephone  number  for  verification.  We  will 
consider  reasonable  requests  to  withhold  the 
name  of  the  signatory  of  a  letter.  Send  all  let¬ 
ters  lo:  Letters,  Bay  Guardian,  2700 19th  St., 
SF  94110.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  by  com¬ 
puter  via  the  WELL  (mail  [ask)),  the  Source 
(BBI214)  or  MC!  Mail  (address  [San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  Guardian)). 


Large  Bookcase 

White.  Fouradjustable  shelves. 
69”HX30”WX11”D. 


List:  $79 


Small  Bookcase 

White.  Two  adjustable  shelves. 
34”HX30”WX11”D. 


List:  $59 


AMBIENTE  INTERNATIONAL  FURNITURE 
390  Kansas  St.,  San  Francisco  (415)863-9700 
Mon -Sat  10-6  Sun12-5 


dharma 


OUR  BIGGEST  SALE  EVER! 

Clothing,  scarves,  bags, 
jewelry,  cottons,  jerseys, 
ikats,  batiks,  silk,  sterling. 

$5  to  $29! 

1 600  Haight  at  Clayton 
621-5597 


XELfl 

ANNIVERSARY 

SALE 

Incredible 
storewide  savings! 

•  Clothing  •  Jewelry 
•Weavings  •  Accessories 

Conic  see  our  extensive 
selection  of  silver  jewelry. 

Open  daily  11-6:30 

3961  '-2  24th  Street 
SF  r:  282-6994 
Opposite  Beil  Market. . . 
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ON  GUARD 


Pershing  missiles  in  West  Germany 
gave  the  new  party  a  big  boost  in 
voter  support  in  the  early  1980s.  And 
the  constitutional  rule  requiring  a  5 
percent  minimum  of  the  national  vote 
to  win  representation  in  parliament 
helped  bring  and  keep  the  disparate 
Green  elements  together. 

The  Greens  were  returned  to  parlia¬ 
ment  for  four  more  years  in  January 
1987.  The  party’s  8.3  percent  of  the 
national  vote  bought  44  seats  in  the 
Bundestag,  up  from  the  28  the  party 
won  in  1983.  The  majority  of  the 
parliamentary  caucus  are  in  the  realo 
camp,  reflecting  national  polls  that 
suggest  most  Green  voters  favor  re¬ 
form  politics. 

However,  the  national  executive 
committee,  which  is  responsible  for 
representing  the  party’s  political  views 
outside  of  parliament,  is  dominated 
by  eco-socialists  and  other  fundis. 
Thirty-five-year-old  Jutta  Ditfurth  is 
the  most  active  spokeswoman  of  this 
group  and  frequently  the  center  of 
controversy.  She  was  in  the  United 
States  last  summer,  visiting  both 
coasts  and  speaking  at  the  first  U.S. 
Greens  conference  in  Amherst,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

Ditfurth  drew  fire  inside  the  party 
and  out  this  fall  for  telling  the  media 
during  ongoing  discussions  of  a  de¬ 
mand  for  amnesty  for  former  terror¬ 
ists  that  “the  state  needed  violence” 
to  justify  its  own  repressive  actions. 
She  called  for  amnesty  for  all  in- 
vol  ed,  not  just  those  repudiating 
their  past  activities. 

Other  Green  conflicts  surround 
support  for  an  affiliated  foundation, 
Middle  East  policy  and  nonviolence. 

A  recent  Green  decision-making  con¬ 
gress  was  unable  to  agree  on  a  model 
for  a  proposed  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  foundation,  and  ended  up  for¬ 
going  millions  of  dollars  of  federal 
funding  available  to  political  parties 
in  the  Bundestag. 

The  issue  of  violence  against  the 
state  erupted  again  in  November 
when  two  policeman  were  shot  and 
killed  in  a  battle  with  militant 
demonstrators  at  the  site  of  a  long- 
opposed  runway  expansion  at  the 
Frankfurt  airport.  Independent 
groups  of  helmeted  or  masked  youths 
have  often  fought  police  during 
otherwise  peaceful  mass  demonstra¬ 
tions  against  nuclear  and  military 
facilities.  With  violence  escalating  on 
both  sides,  the  nonviolent  Green  Par¬ 
ty  found  itself  without  consensus  how 
it  stood  on  actions  against  the  state, 
against  property,  and  against  people. 

At  a  special  closed  meeting  of  the 
parliamentary  caucus  in  early  Decem¬ 
ber,  a  majority  followed  the  lead  of 
realo  Otto  Schily  and  voted  to  ban 
cooperation  with  groups  that  ad¬ 
vocate  violence,  but  to  seek  dialogue 
with  them.  Critics  accused  the  hard¬ 
line  realos  of  unnecessary  polariza¬ 
tion.  “It  is  difficult  to  carry  on  an 
open  discussion  when  you’ve  already 
shut  the  door,”  said  parliamentarian 
Antje  Vollmer. 

A  few  days  later,  300  party  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  all  ten  states  and 
West  Berlin  met  in  special  session. 

One  state  representative  said  the 
“monkey  theater”  of  Bonn  leader¬ 
ship  threatens  the  work  of  40,000  par¬ 
ty  members  nationwide.  Other  partic¬ 
ipants  reported  mass  resignations  and 
the  disintegration  of  local  Green  Par¬ 
ty  groups  in  the  wake  of  the  crisis. 

A  paper  issued  by  35  state  and  na¬ 
tional  representatives  contained  a  sol¬ 
id  critique  of  both  wings:  “We  think 
that  the  conflicts  have  less  to  do  with 
issues  than  with  the  present  determi¬ 
nation  either  to  conquer  or  defend 
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MAGIC  CARPET 

Grand  Opening  Sale 
30%-50%  Off 

Authentic  Tribal  Rugs  &  Jewelry 
Buy  •  Sell  •  Trade  •  Repair 

2118  University  Ave.,  Berkeley,  CA 
(415)845-1505 


24-HOUR  ANSWERING  SERVICE 


$10 

PER  MONTH 


Your  phone  or  ours 
Answered  with  yourname 
Unlimited  messages 
Answered  before  the 
first  ring 
Confidential 


1  YEAR  FREE  IF  WE  PUT  YOU 
OR  YOUR  CALLERS  ON  HOLD* 


•  BEEPERS  $1 5  A  MONTH  • 

Free  beeps  on  each  message 


A.V.R.  (415)(408)923-1666 

*  Ask  for  details 


Whenever  you 
want  to  meet 
someone  new... 


►  You  communicate  only  with  a  computer. 

You  need  only  a  touch-tone  phone,  a  pencil 
and  paper.  ►  CALL  24  HOURS. 

►  Designed  to  be  used  by  intelligent,  selective 
men  and  women  who  are  seeking  friendship, 
dating,  marriage,  or  the  sharing  of  common  in¬ 
terests.  ►  Your  computer  profile  is  carefully  compared 
with  thousands  of  other  users.  ►  YOU  ONLY  MEET 
PEOPLE  WHO  WANT  TO  MEET  YOU. 

►  $2  plus  toll  charge  if  any.  No  hidden  charges. 

Call  976-DATE 


CREATIVE  OUTLET 

WINTER 
SALE 


All  winter 
merchandises 
selected  spring 
merchandise 
greatly  reduced! 


M-F  11:00-5:00 
SAT  11:00-4:30 


CREATIVE 

OUTLET 

667  Folsom  SI 
(Bel .  2nd  S  3rd) 


BayGuardian 

Classified 


PASSAGES  & 
TURNING  POINTS 


A  Guide  to 
Counseling 
&  Therapy 
in  the 
Bay  Area 


PREMIERING 
MARCH  9 


Deadline:  Thurs.,  Mar.  3, 5  pm 
Cal  Jamie  Silver,  824-2506 


Realists  versus 
fundamentalists: 

The  Greens  feud 
in  Germany 

Editor’s  note:  The  West  Germany 
Green  Party’s  integration  of feminism 
and  other  social  issues  with  environ¬ 
mentalism  to  build  a  successful  elec¬ 
toral  party  continues  to  set  an  exam¬ 
ple  for  the  steadily  growing  Green 
movement  here  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  German  Greens’  broad,  eclec¬ 
tic  base  has  produced  sharp,  philo¬ 
sophical  divisions  within  the  party. 
And  while  German  politics  differ 
substantially  from  U.S.  politics  — 
coalition  governments  are  not  found 
in  the  United  States,  for  example  — 
the  struggle  now  facing  German 
Greens  may  well  be  a  bellwether  of 
some  critical  tests  awaiting  American 
Greens.  It  is  this  prospect  that  makes 
the  following  article  by  Anna  Gy  orgy 
particularly  significant  here  at  home. 
Gy  orgy,  a  Massachusetts  resident 
now  living  in  Germany,  is  the  author 
of  No  Nukes:  Everyone’s  Guide  to 
Nuclear  Power. 

By  Anna  Gyorgy 

BONN,  WEST  GERMANY 

EIGHT  YEARS  after  its  found¬ 
ing,  the  West  German  Green 
Party  is  in  trouble  of  its  own 
making.  Over  the  past  year,  this  suc¬ 
cessful  party  has  become  a  battlefield 
between  its  two  opposing  wings  — 
the  “realos”  and  the  “fundis.” 
Mutual  distrust,  endless  political 
maneuvering  and  seemingly  irrecon¬ 
cilable  political  views  have  led  to 
emergency  meetings  called  to  try  to 
prevent  an  imminent  split. 

The  realos  are  political  “realists,” 
reformers  willing  to  work  in  a  coali¬ 
tion  government  with  the  Social  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  the  traditional  workers’ 
party  that  is  the  largest  opposition 
party  in  the  German  parliament,  the 
Bundestag.  “I  don’t  just  want  to 
complain  about  pollution  in  rivers,  I 
want  to  clean  them  up,”  said  out¬ 
spoken  realo  Joschka  Fischer,  a  state 
parliamentarian  in  Hesse  and,  until 
last  April,  Hesse’s  minister  of  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Unlike  the  realos,  the  fundis,  short 
for  fundamentalists,  do  not  accept 
their  nickname,  preferring  to  be 
identified  as  eco-socialists  or  radical 
ecologists.  They  see  themselves  as  the 
defenders  of  true  German  Greenness 
and  reject  coalitions  with  any  of  the 
established  German  parties.  They 
have  bitterly  rejected  calls  by  several 
leading  realos  to  soften  central 
Greens  positions,  such  as  demanding 
the  immediate  shutdown  of  the  nucle¬ 
ar  industry  or  calling  for  West  Ger¬ 
man  withdrawal  from  NATO,  and 
generally  promote  a  leftist,  anti-capi¬ 
talist  political  analysis. 

The  political  split  between  these 
two  groups  reflects  a  hard  choice  any 
group  dedicated  to  nonviolent  change 
must  ultimately  confront:  Should  its 
members  seek  reforms  using  the  polit¬ 
ical  system,  or  make  principled  de¬ 
mands  while  offering  a  fundamental 
“critique”  from  the  outside? 

Conflict  is  not  new  to  the  Greens. 
Their  unusual  political  force  was 
always  an  uneasy  grouping  of  antinu¬ 
clear  and  peace  activists,  feminists, 
more  conservative  environmentalists 
and  leftist  and  Communist  groups 
from  student-oriented  constituencies. 

Green  opposition  to  nuclear  power 
and  the  stationing  of  cruise  and 


‘the  power’  in  the  party.” 

One  demand  put  forth  in  the  cri¬ 
tique  was  echoed  by  others  —  the 
need  to  change  the  leadership  of  both 
factions  at  the  national  level.  That 
change  seems  probable,  and  could 
begin  as  early  as  March,  when  the 
party  will  hold  elections  for  national 
executive  board  members. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  1988 
will  bring  greater  unity  and  purpose 
to  Europe’s  leading  Green  party.  The 
controversies  swirl  around  strong  per¬ 
sonalities  as  well  as  strong  political 
beliefs,  none  of  which  are  going 
away.  But  harsh  critiques  from  party 
members  and  the  press  seem  to  have 
hit  home,  and  compromises  or  new 
approaches  are  seen  as  necessary  for 
Green  Party  survival. 

Green  members  of  parliament 
probably  will  consider  other  ways  to 
express  their  commitment  to  non¬ 
violence  than  total  rejection  of  mili¬ 
tant  groups.  Proposals  by  Antje 
Vollmer  and  others  from  “the  mid¬ 
dle”  suggest  possible  ways  to  resolve 
the  present  conflicts,  including  a  ref¬ 
erendum  of  party  members  on  basic 
party  issues  and  open  discussions  on 
questions  ranging  from  from  eco¬ 
nomic  restructuring  of  the  country  to 
a  more  specific  definition  of  the 
meaning  of  nonviolence.  A  Green 
strategy  conference  will  be  held  in 
May  and  voter  support  in  state  elec¬ 
tions  this  spring,  plus  louder  feedback 
from  the  Green  grassroots,  should 
signal  whether  or  not  the  Green  Party 
is  moving  away  from  the  brink  of 
self-destruction  and  back  to  creative 
politics  and  protest.  ■ 


Bay  Guardian  wins 
three  Better 
Newspaper  awards 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  Bay 
Guardian  received  three  Better 
Newspaper  Contest  weekly 
newspaper  awards  at  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
awards  luncheon  in  San  Diego  Feb. 
13th.  City  Editor  Tim  Redmond  and 
Reporter  Jim  Balderston  won  a  sec¬ 
ond-place  award  for  best  in-depth  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  for  their  cover¬ 
age  of  San  Francisco’s  slow-growth 
movement  and  distortions  in  the  1986 
Proposition  M  campaign.  Balderston 
also  won  an  Outstanding  Community 
Service  Award  of  Merit  for  his  cover¬ 
age  of  asbestos  problems  in  the  San 
Francisco  schools,  and  the  Bay 
Guardian’s  overall  business  coverage 
took  second  place. 

The  passage  of  Prop.  M  in  the  fall 
of  1986  was  the  culmination  of  a 
20-year  Bay  Guardian  editorial  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Manhattanization 
of  San  Francisco.  Highlights  of  the 
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Head  of  the  week 

Cops  tie  bikers 
to  buried  body 

—  San  Jose  Mercury  Newt,  Feb.  11th 

The  Bay  Guardian  encourages  readers  to  sub¬ 
mit  nominations  for  " Head  of  the  week”  or 
" Quote  of  the  week.  ”  All  suggestions  should 
include  an  original  or  photocopy  of  the  source, 
and  the  date  of  publication.  Mail  your  sugges¬ 
tions  to:  Craig  McLaughlin,  Bay  Guardian, 
2700 19th  St.,  SF 94110. 
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FEINSTEIN’S 
TIMELY  CAVE- 

Dianne  Feinstein  ignored  the  strong 
objections  of  her  own  PUC  s  taff and  accep  ted 
contract  provisions  that  are  highly  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  city 
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The  92-day  gap 

This  Sept.  16th  memo  from 
PUC  analyst  Stacy  Baker 
to  then  -  Deputy  Mayor 
Jim  Lazarus  was  but  one 
in  a  series  of  PUC  memos 
questioning  the  benefits 
of  the  proposed  contracts 
to  the  city  before  Mayor 
Feinstein  joined  the 
negotiations.  But  no  later 
PUC  memos  appear  in 
documents  released  by 
city  agencies  until... 
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By  Jim  Balderston 


FORMER  MAYOR  Dianne 
Feinstein  rejected  the  advice  of 
the  finance  staff  of  her  own 
PUC  and  agreed  to  provisions 
in  a  set  of  long-term  contracts  with 
PG&E  and  the  Modesto  and  Turlock 
irrigation  districts  that  contain  terms 
staff  members  had  called  “ridiculous” 
and  “excessive.” 

Documents  that  have  been  obtained 
by  the  Bay  Guardian  but  have  not  yet 
been  released  by  the  PUC  or  the  City 
Attorney’s  Office  show  that  PUC  Fi¬ 
nancial  Management  Department  staff 
members,  as  recently  as  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  had  argued  strongly  against  sever¬ 
al  provisions  in  early  drafts  of  the  con¬ 
tracts,  saying  they  would  cost  the  city 
too  much  money. 

At  the  time  these  statements  were  be¬ 
ing  made,  the  contract  talks  were  fast 
approaching  an  impasse,  the  docu¬ 
ments  reveal.  When  the  contract  nego¬ 
tiations  finally  stalled,  then-Mayor 
Dianne  Feinstein,  a  longtime  PG&E  al¬ 
ly,  stepped  in  personally  to  advance  the 
negotiations. 

Feinstein  was  able  to  end  the  im¬ 
passe,  but  she  apparently  did  so  by  ig¬ 
noring  the  concerns  of  the  city’s  negoti¬ 
ating  team  and  making  major  conces¬ 
sions  that  could  cost  the  city  millions. 
The  versions  of  the  contracts  submitted 
to  the  PUC  and  the  Board  of  Supervi¬ 
sors  for  final  approval  include  many  of 
the  specific  terms  of  the  agreements 
that  PUC  staff  objected  to  in  Septem¬ 
ber. 

In  the  confidential  documents  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  Bay  Guardian  through 
public  records  requests  and  City  Hall 
sources,  PUC  staff  members  raised  a 
variety  of  issues  concerning  all  three 
contracts: 

■  The  PG&E  contract  calls  for  PG&E 
to  provide  capacity  reserve  power  —  to 
back  up  seasonal  changes  in  Hetch 
Hetchy  hydroelectric  power  —  to  the 
city  when  it  is  available.  According  to  a 
Sept.  2nd  memo  from  PUC  Finance 
Director  Anson  Moran  to  deputy  city 
attorneys  Len  Snaider,  Tom  Berliner 
and  Harrison  Call  —  who  were  the 
city’s  negotiating  team  —  PG&E  was 
asking  for  a  rate  of  $6.50  per  kilowatt 
month.  Moran  called  the  requested 
rate  “unquestionably  excessive,” 
“overinflated,”  and  “unreasonable,” 
and  said  it  would  result  “in  a  total  cost 
which  grossly  favors  PG&E.”  Moran 
suggested  a  rate  of  $3.86  per  kilowatt 
month,  instead,  and  said  that  figure 
“should  be  considered  an  upper  bound 
of  the  final  negotiated  rate.” 

However,  the  rate  in  the  final  pro¬ 
posed  contract  —  after  Feinstein’s  in¬ 
tervention  —  is  $6.25  per  kilowatt 
month.  The  total  cost  to  the  city  of 
Feinstein’s  giveaway  is  $1.6  million  per 
year. 


■  Two  weeks  later,  in  a  memo  dated 
Sept.  16,  1987,  PUC  finance  staffer 
Stacy  Becker  told  then-Deputy  Mayor 
Jim  Lazarus  the  contracts  between  the 
city  and  Modesto  and  Turlock  irriga¬ 
tion  districts  “impose  many  risks  on 
the  City.”  Becker  said  if  the  city 
wanted  to  change  the  contracts  to 
minimize  the  risks,  it  should  hire  a 
specialist  in  high-risk  negotiations.  In¬ 
stead,  Feinstein  stepped  in  on  her  own 
and  many  of  the  risk  factors  identified 
by  Becker  remain  in  the  final  contracts. 

■  Becker’s  Sept.  16th  memo  to 
Lazarus  also  states  that  each  of  the 
contracts  between  the  city  and  the  ir¬ 
rigation  districts  are  a  ‘  ‘proposal  [that] 
would  be  one  that  favors  the  Dis¬ 
tricts.”  The  memo  goes  on  to  say  the 
city’s  negotiating  position  has  been 
limited  by  the  basic  principles  signed  by 
Feinstein  in  September  1984,  which 
“have  had  a  profound  impact  on  the 
structure  of  the  contracts,  limiting  rev¬ 
enue  to  the  City  in  many  ways.” 

The  contracts,  according  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors’  budget  analyst, 
deny  the  city  a  minimum  of  $52  million 
annually  in  increased  revenues  that 
could  be  generated  by  selling  Hetch 
Hetchy  power  directly  to  city  residents. 

■  In  an  Aug.  17,  1987  memo  from 
Moran  and  Besker  to  Berliner,  Call  and 
Snaider,  the  PUC  staff  members  raised 
almost  30  objections  about  a  July  17th 
draft  of  the  contract  between  the  city 
and  PG&E.  One  objection  was  that  the 
“City  should  not  be  advancing  PG&E 
costs  for  building  excess  transmission 
capacity.”  But  the  final  contract  with 
PG&E  contains  the  specific  clause 
Moran  and  Becker  argued  against. 

■  In  the  same  memo,  the  two  authors 
called  another  provision  of  the  contract 
that  would  allow  PG&E  to  cease  pro¬ 
viding  services  during  scheduled 
maintenance  outages  “ridiculous.” 
The  proposed  language  is  crossed  out 
in  the  memo,  but  in  the  final  version  of 
the  contract,  the  clause  is  included, 
unaltered. 


T 


i  HESE  RECENTLY  obtained 
memos  and  other  documents 
shed  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  negotiating 
process.  They  show  quite  clearly  that 
the  city  and  PG&E  and  the  districts 
were  quite  far  apart  on  several  key 
points  when  negotiations  faltered  in 
September.  And  they  show  that  the 
final  proposed  contracts  contain  many 
provisions  that  city  negotiators  felt 
were  extremely  detrimental  to  the  city. 

However,  no  documents  have  yet 
been  released  that  show  what  happened 
between  the  September  negotiations 
breakdown  that  led  to  Feinstein’s  per¬ 
sonal  involvement  and  the  completion 
of  the  proposed  contracts.  Specifically, 
there  are  no  documents  showing  why 
Feinstein  chose  to  make  major  conces¬ 


sions  on  almost  every  point  objected  to 
by  her  own  negotiators. 

That  gap  of  three  months  is  not  the 
only  significant  gap  involving  Fein¬ 
stein’s  role  in  the  negotiations.  Neither 
the  City  Attorney’s  Office,  the  PUC 
nor  the  Mayor’s  Office  have  released 
documents  from  what  may  prove  to  be 
the  most  critical  stage  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  districts. 

In  September  1984,  amid  rumors 
that  San  Francisco  would  try  to  sell 
Hetch  Hetchy  power  at  rates  just  be¬ 
low  those  set  by  PG&E,  Representa¬ 
tive  Tony  Coelho  (D-Merced),  at  the 
request  of  Turlock  Irrigation  Dis¬ 
trict  General  Manager  Ernest  Geddes, 
slipped  an  amendment  onto  a  House 
continuing  resolution  that  would  pro¬ 
hibit  San  Francisco  from  selling  Hetch 
Hetch  power  for  more  than  it  cost  to 
produce. 

The  strong-arm  tactic,  which  would 
have  prevented  the  city  from  making 
any  profit  from  Hetch  Hetchy,  resulted 
in  a  flurry  of  negotiations  that  involved 

continued  next  page 
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. . .  this  Dec.  17th  memo  from  PUC  Finance  Director  Andy  Moran  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  announcing  that  contract  negotiations  had  been  completed.  The  Moran 
memo  makes  no  mention  of  the  previous  problems  —  many  of  which  still  exist  — 
nor  why  Feinstein  caved  in  to  PG&E. 


The  case  of  the 
missing  documents 

Feinstein  intervened  personally  to  break  an  impasse  in  the 
PG&E  negotiations .  But  how  much  did  she  give  away  and 
why  ?  The  documents  are  missing 


By  Tim  Redmond 


s 
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>  AN  FRANCISCO’S  long-term 
i  electric  power  contracts  with 
'  PG&E  and  the  Turlock  and  Mo¬ 
desto  irrigation  districts  will  come 
before  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  for 
hearings  and  possible  approval  this 
week,  despite  the  fact  that  key  records 
of  the  contract  negotiations  remain 
missing  and  may  have  been  destroyed. 

The  records  pertain  to  the  period 
between  September  1987,  when  then- 
Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  took  personal 
charge  of  the  contract  talks  in  an  effort 
to  break  what  her  staff  had  called  an 
impasse  in  the  negotiations,  and 
December  1987,  when  the  negotiations 
were  concluded. 

Documents  obtained  by  the  Bay 
Guardian  show  that  before  Feinstein 
entered  the  talks,  financial  analysts  at 
the  PUC  had  expressed  concern  that 
the  contracts  were  slanted  heavily  in 
favor  of  PG&E  and  Turlock  and  Mo¬ 
desto.  The  analysts  described  some  as¬ 
pects  of  the  proposed  contracts  as  “ri¬ 


diculous”  and  “excessive”  (see  accom¬ 
panying  story). 

By  December,  after  the  mayor  had 
reached  a  settlement  with  PG&E  and 
the  districts,  those  same  analysts  were 
urging  the  PUC  and  the  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervisors  to  approve  the  contracts,  say¬ 
ing  the  final  pacts  would  be  highly  ben¬ 
eficial  to  the  city.  However,  many  of 
the  specific  terms  that  the  analysts  had 
found  unacceptable  in  September  are 
still  included  in  the  final  versions  of  the 
contracts.  For  example,  Feinstein 
agreed  to  a  “firming  service”  rate  60 
percent  higher  than  the  rate  her  staff 
had  recommended  as  the  “upper 
bound”  for  rate  negotiations.  The  cost 
to  the  city  of  that  one  giveaway  alone 
amounts  to  $1.6  million  a  year. 

At  the  request  of  the  Bay  Guardian 
and  the  Northern  California  chapter  of 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors,  the  City  Attorney’s  Office,  the 
Mayor’s  Office  and  the  PUC  have  re¬ 
leased  a  total  of  several  hundred  pages 
of  documents  relating  to  the  contract 
negotiations.  However,  at  press  time, 


two  days  before  the  PUC  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  hold  a  new  hearing  on  the 
PG&E  contract  and  one  week  before 
the  supervisors  were  slated  to  vote  on 
approving  the  Turlock  and  Modesto 
contracts,  none  of  the  city  agencies  in¬ 
volved  in  the  negotiations  had  released 
a  single  document  describing  Fein¬ 
stein’s  actual  role  in  the  talks,  the  strat¬ 
egies  she  used  to  break  the  impasse  and 
the  reasons  she  was  willing  to  accept 
conditions  her  own  staff  strongly  op¬ 
posed. 

In  fact,  the  internal  memos  from  the 
PUC  Financial  Management  Depart¬ 
ment  staff  criticizing  the  contract  pro¬ 
posals  were  not  among  the  documents 
made  public  by  the  agencies,  but  were 
obtained  by  the  Bay  Guardian  through 
other  City  Hall  sources. 

In  short,  some  crucial  questions  re¬ 
main  unanswered:  How  much  did  the 
mayor  actually  give  away?  What,  if 
anything,  did  she  get  in  exchange?  Did 
she  attempt  to  use  the  numerous  weap¬ 
ons  at  her  disposal  —  the  threat  of  mu- 

continued  page  9 
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Read  the  Best  of  Bay  Area  Fiction. 

The  winners  of  the  Bay  Guardian’s 
Fiction  Contest  in  this  issue.  See  page  1 7. 


Under  new 
Ownership 


Fresh  fish 
and  shellfish 
brought  in 
daily 


The  Freshest  Seafood 
available  in  Noe  Valley 

1320  Castro  St.  at  24th  St.  641-9108 


GMeKKAce 

-BN  ENVIRONMENTAL  STORE—* 


LIMERICK  CONTEST  WINNER 


At  North  Point  and  Larkin  we'll  be 
Exploring  the  store  by  the  sea 
We  can  shop  in  delight 
'Til  the  end  of  the  night 
At  Greenpeace,  where  nature's  the  key! 

Sandra  Hall 

This  week's  winner  chose  a  "Save  the  Seals" 
t-shirt  as  her  prize 
at 

890  North  Point,  San  Francisco,  CA 
(415)  474-1870  Open  7  days  a  week. 

Come  into  the  store  for  contest  entry  forms. 


GRAND 

CENTRAL 

24hr.  Answering  Service 

626-1118 

•  Direct  Hookup 

•  Call  Forwarding 

•  Low-cost  Message  Line 

•  Display  Paging 

•  Mail  Service 

•  800  Line 

We  can  answer  most  telephones 
by  name  in  one  day!! 


Never  pay  full  price  again 
for  toner  cartridges! 

We  will  rebuild  &  recharge  your  used  cartridges  better  than  new. 

$59 

Long  Life 
Recharged 
Laser  Printer 
Cartridges 
( w/  exchange) 

■  Long  life  recharges  giving  30-50%  more  life  than  new  ■  Up  to 
seven  recharges  on  your  cartridge  ■  Higher  density  toner  for  crisper 
reproduction  ■  Then  exchange  for  brand  new  one  —  just  $79 
(Series  I  only) 


Laser  Printer  Recharged  &  Cartridge . $59  w/exch. 

Canon  Personal  Copier  Recharge  &  Cartridge . $49  w/exch. 

Blue  or  Brown  Recharge . $79  w/exch. 

Brand  New  Laser  Printer  Cartridge . $79  w/exch. 


Call  LASER  TONE  at  845-5440 
for  free  Bay  Area  pick-up  and  delivery. 

SATISFACTION  100%  GUARANTEED 


Cave-in 

continued  from  previous  page 

senators  Alan  Cranston  and  Pete 
Wilson  and  representatives  Barbara 
Boxer  and  Sala  Burton.  Marathon 
negotiations  between  Feinstein  and 
Coelho  produced  an  interim  agreement 
that  established  the  principles  for  the 
30-year  contracts  between  the-city  and 
the  districts.  That  agreement  was 
signed  on  Sept.  28,  1984  leaving 
Coelho  just  enough  time  to  withdraw 
the  amendment  in  Washington. 

According  to  an  April  3, 1987  memo 
from  George  Krueger,  PUC  general 
counsel,  “With  the  Mayor  and  Rudy 
[Nothenberg,  PUC  general  manager 
at  the  time]  actively  involved,  the  city 
negotiated  principles  for  the  City- 
Districts  contract  in  September  of 
1984,  in  return  for  the  Districts’  killing 
the  Raker  Act  [Coelho]  bill.” 

There  is  no  indication  that  at  any 
time  Feinstein  or  Nothenberg  made 
any  attempts  to  fight  the  Coelho 
legislation,  and  within  a  month  had 
signed  the  basic  principles  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  PUC  staff  memos,  effectively 
tied  the  city’s  hands  in  the  negotiations. 

A  confidential  city  attorney’s  opin- 
iondatedOct.9th,l  987 ,  which  was  kept 
secret  from  even  the  Board  of  Supervi¬ 
sors  until  Jan.  6th,  stated  that  the  princi¬ 
ples  signed  in  1984  severely  constrained 
the  long-term  contracts.  To  go  against 
the  1984  agreement,  the  opinion  states, 
would  leave  the  city  open  to  a  lawsuit. 

Although  the  principles  strongly 
determined  the  provisions  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  contracts,  the  documents  released 
to  date  by  city  agencies  do  not  contain 
any  memos  or  other  documents  from 
Feinstein’s  negotiations  with  Coelho 
and  the  irrigation  districts. 

ALL  IN  ALL,  the  documents  re¬ 
leased  so  far  leave  many  of  the 
most  critical  questions  unan¬ 
swered.  For  instance,  why 
did  the  contract  talks  with  PG&E,  Mo¬ 
desto  and  Turlock  begin  immediately 
after  the  defeat  of  Proposition  K  —  a 
voter  referendum  for  a  feasibility  study 
on  the  municipalization  of  PG&E  in 
San  Francisco  —  in  1982?  At  the  time, 
PG&E  outspent  the  pro-Proposition  K 
forces  ten  to  one  to  defeat  the  measure. 
Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  was  the  co¬ 
chair  of  the  “No  on  K“  campaign. 

Why  do  PUC  staff  members  and  the 
City  Attorney’s  Office  continue  to  call 
the  contracts  a  “good  deal”  publicly 
while  the  documents  still  contain  pro¬ 
visions  that  those  same  city  employees 
raised  questions  about  in  internal 
memos? 

And  why  does  the  City  Attorney’s 
Office  and  the  PUC  continue  to  tell  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  mayor 
the  cost  of  buying  out  PG&E’s  distri¬ 
bution  system  would  be  based  on  the 
present-day  replacement  costs  of  the 
system,  when,  in  fact,  a  recent  decision 
in  Trinity  County  Superior  Court  re¬ 
quired  the  Hayfork  Valley  Public  Utili¬ 
ty  District  to  pay  only  the  original  cost 
of  the  system,  less  depreciation.  The 
dramatic  effect  on  buy-out  cost  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  decision  creates  has  yet 
to  be  recognized  by  the  either  the  city 
attorney  or  the  PUC. 

And  behind  all  this  lies  that  broader 
question  of  why  the  city  attorney  has 
not  released  documents  on  what  was 
happening  behind  the  scenes  during  the 
three  crucial  months  at  the  end  of  last 
year  when  the  negotiations  with 
PG&E,  Modesto  and  Turlock  went 
from  complete  stalemate  to  complete 
and  total  resolution.  Documents  from 
that  period  appear  to  be  missing  from 
the  Office  of  the  Mayor  and  may  have 
been  destroyed  when  Feinstein  left  City 
Hall  (see  accompanying  story). 

The  documentation  that  the  Bay 
Guardian  has  been  able  to  obtain, 
written  by  many  of  the  key  staff  in¬ 
volved,  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  settle¬ 
ment  worked  out  by  Dianne  Feinstein 
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This  Sept.  2,  1987  memo  from  PUC  Finance  Director  Andy  Moran  to 
the  three  deputy  city  attorneys  on  the  city’s  negotiating  team  blasts 
PG&E’s  requested  rate  for  capacity  reserves.  PG&E  asked  for  a  rate  of 
$6.50  per  kilowatt  month.  Anson  called  that  rate  “unquestionably 
excessive”  and  suggested  the  city  should  pay  no  more  than  $3.86  per 
kilowatt  hour.  But  after  Dianne  Feinstein,  a  PG&E  ally,  personally  Inter¬ 
ceded  in  the  negotiations,  PG&E  walked  away  with  a  whopping  $6.25 
per  kilowatt  hour. 


was  far  less  than  favorable  to  the  city. 

Staff  records  show  that  despite 
serious  misgivings  about  portions  of 
the  contracts,  Feinstein  went  ahead 
and  allowed  those  provisions  to  re¬ 
main  intact  in  the  final  forms  of  the 
contracts. 

Anson  Moran’s  Sept.  2nd  memo  to 
Berliner,  Snaider  and  Call  enumerates 
his  reservations  with  the  PG&E  con¬ 
tract  as  it  existed  at  the  time.  Along 
with  his  recommendation  that  capacity 
reserve  power  be  bought  at  a  rate  of 
$3.86  per  kilowatt  month  or  less  —  in¬ 
stead  of  PG&E’s  request  of  $6.50  per 
kilowatt  month  or  the  final  price  of 
$6.25  per  kilowatt  month  —  Moran 
raised  concerns  about  the  way  the  rates 
were  structured.  Moran’s  memo  states 
that  provisions  in  the  contract  concern¬ 
ing  capacity  reserves  “lead  to  some 
disturbing  conclusions.” 

The  memo  says,  “the  greater  the  ex¬ 
cess  capacity  carried  by  PG&E,  the 
more  the  city  must  pay  to  help  PG&E 
defray  these  costs.  Yet  when  capacity 
reserves  are  not  available,  the  City  is 
left  without  a  resource.” 

The  memo  compares  capacity  re¬ 
serve  power  to  an  “insurance  pool.” 
According  to  the  memo,  the  city’s  pay¬ 
ments  should  be  “relative  to  the 
amount  of  risk  they  pose.”  Instead  of 
paying  premiums  relative  to  risk,  the 
memo  states,  the  city’s  premium  “will 
change  according  to  the  characteristics 
of  PG&E’s  system,  which  is  completely 
independent  and  beyond  the  control  of 
the  City.” 

Moran’s  memo  concludes  that  his 
department  “views  these  provisions  as 
unacceptable  and  cannot  recommend 
them  as  currently  written.” 

The  final  contract  dictates  that  the 
city  will  pay  $6.25  per  kilowatt  month. 
In  return,  the  contract  states,  the  city 
cannot  be  charged  retroactively  for  any 
rate  increase  that  may  occur  from 
PG&E’s  Diablo  Canyon  rate  case, 
which  will  be  heard  later  this  year. 

Becker’s  Sept.  16th  memorandum  to 
Moran  discusses  the  ongoing  negotia¬ 
tions  and  the  contracts  between  the  city 
and  PG&E,  Modesto  and  Turlock. 
The  memo  states  “whether  the  new 
contracts  are  optimal  to  the  city  is  an 
open  question.” 

Becker’s  memo  lists  a  variety  of  ways 
the  new  contracts  limit  the  city’s  poten¬ 


tial  future  revenue  from  Hetch  Hetchy 
power  sales.  According  to  the  memo, 
the  city  could  attempt  to  alter  the  prin¬ 
ciples  signed  by  Feinstein  in  September 
1984  in  order  to  produce  contracts 
more  favorable,  but  says  that  “tinker¬ 
ing  with  the  Principals  [sic]  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  high  risk  game,  however,  and 
the  City  could  find  itself  being  sued  or 
facing  another  Raker  Act  challenge,” 
the  memo  states. 

Becker’s  memo  acknowledges  that 
“approaching  the  Districts  and  PG&E 
with  an  alternative  proposal  would  be 
an  extremely  delicate  matter,”  necessi¬ 
tating  a  highly  trained  negotiator  who 
can  handle  “strategies  in  high-stakes 
situations.” 

Instead,  the  city’s  negotiating  team 
called  in  Mayor  Feinstein,  who  was 
responsible  for  signing  the  agreement 
on  the  basic  principles  of  the  contract 
in  the  first  place. 

Those  basic  principles,  according  to 
Becker’s  memo,  “have  a  profound  im¬ 
pact”  on  the  contracts.  The  memo 
states  this  effect  is  not  positive.  “In 
light  of  the  disappointing  financial  pic¬ 
ture  and  the  risk,  the  PUC  is  currently 
re-evaluating  possible  alternatives.” 

Moran  and  Becker’s  memo  to  depu¬ 
ty  city  attorneys  Berliner,  Snaider  and 
Call  discusses  at  length  problems  in  the 
July  17th  draft  of  the  contract  between 
the  city  and  PG&E.  It  raises  numerous 
questions  about  the  contract,  and  cites 
specific  clauses  that  needed  to  be 
changed. 

Section  9.2.6  of  the  July  17th  draft 
of  the  PG&E  contract  states, “If  the 
city  advances  PG&E  funds  to  construct 
or  reinforce  PG&E’s  transmission  fa¬ 
cilities  to  meet  the  city’s  require¬ 
ments,”  PG&E  can  then  use  those  fa¬ 
cilities  for  servicing  customers  other 
than  the  city.  Moran  and  Becker’s 
memo  states  simply  that  the  “City 
should  not  be  advancing  PG&E  costs 
for  building  excess  transmission  capac¬ 
ity.” 

When  the  final  contract  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  PUC  in  December,  it  in¬ 
cluded  the  offending  clause  in  its  entire¬ 
ty,  unaltered. 

The  memo  also  objects  to  a  clause  in 
section  9.9.1  in  the  July  17th  draft  of 
the  contract  that  Moran  and  Becker 
called  “ridiculous.”  The  clause  would 
allow  PG&E  to  “temporarily  interrupt 
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or  reduce  any  service ...  if  PG&E  de¬ 
termines  that  any  of  the  following  con¬ 
ditions  exists.”  One  of  the  conditions 
then  listed,  as  provision  (d),  is  “sched¬ 
uled  maintenance  outages.” 

Moran  and  Becker’s  memo  notes 
that  “provision  (d)  is  ridiculous.  City 
must  continue  to  provide  power  during 
scheduled  maintenance  outages; 
PG&E  should  be  held  to  the  same  stan¬ 
dard.” 

But  when  the  contract  was  approved 
in  December  by  the  PUC,  that  “ridicu¬ 
lous”  clause  was  in  place,  unchanged. 

ONE  OF  THE  KEY  arguments 
that  PG&E  and  its  supporters, 
including  Dianne  Feinstein, 
have  used  against  any  move  to 
municipalize  PG&E’s  facilities  in  San 
Francisco  is  the  enormous  initial  cost 
of  buying  PG&E’s  transmission  sys¬ 
tem.  In  1982,  PG&E  said  that  it  would 
cost  the  city  $1.4  billion,  a  number  that 
was  used  without  question  by  the  con¬ 
troller  in  the  ballot  statement  for  Prop¬ 
osition  K,  the  feasibility  study  referen¬ 
dum. 

The  City  Attorney’s  Office  and  PUC 
staffers  continue  to  mention  the  high 
initial  cost  of  buying  PG&E  as  a  disin¬ 
centive  for  public  power  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

But  in  Hayfork,  a  tiny  little  town  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state,  that 
argument  took  a  severe  beating  in  the 
form  of  a  Trinity  County  Superior 
Court  decision  that  determined  that  the 
Hayfork  Valley  Public  Utility  District 
had  to  pay  only  the  original  costs  of  the 
PG&E  system  less  depreciation.  This 
was  in  direct  contradiction  to  PG&E’s 
claim  that  Hayfork  Valley  should  pay 
for  the  replacement  costs  of  the  PG&E 
system  (see  “The  riddle  of  Hayfork 
Valley,”  2/10/88). 

PG&E  asked  for  $1 .5  million  for  the 
system.  The  court  determined  that 
Hayfork  Valley  should  only  pay 
$449,000,  or  about  one-third  of  what 
PG&E  claimed  the  system  was  worth. 

The  contract  talks  that  culminated  in 
the  1985  agreements  between  the  city 
and  PG&E  and  the  irrigation  districts 
started  almost  immediately  after  the 
defeat  of  Proposition  K  in  the  fall  of 
1982. 

Proposition  K  was  a  voter  initiative 
that  would  have  approved  a  city-fund¬ 
ed  feasibility  study  of  the  municipaliza¬ 
tion  of  PG&E’s  facilities  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  PG&E  opposed  the  initiative, 
and  spent  $680,000  to  defeat  the  mea¬ 
sure.  Proponents  of  Proposition  K 
spent  $6,000  and  were  soundly  defeat¬ 
ed. 

Co-chairing  the  “No  on  K”  cam¬ 
paign  for  PG&E  were  Feinstein  and 
then-Supervisor  Quentin  Kopp.  Less 
than  two  years  later,  Feinstein  struck 
the  deal  with  Coelho  that  effectively 
eliminated  most  of  the  city’s  bargain¬ 
ing  leverage  in  the  Modesto  and  Tur¬ 
lock  contracts. 

Throughout  the  entire  hearing  pro¬ 
cess  on  the  PG&E,  Modesto  and  Tur¬ 
lock  contracts,  members  of  the  City  At¬ 
torney’s  Office  and  PUC  staff  have 
been  publicly  calling  the  contracts  a 
“good  deal.”  Yet  in  private  memoran¬ 
da  between  themselves,  they  have  re¬ 
peatedly  raised  objections  to  clauses  in 
the  contracts. 

Various  provisions  appear  in  the  fi¬ 
nal  drafts  of  the  contracts  despite  ob¬ 
jections  that  they  are  “ridiculous,” 
“overinflated,”  “excessive”  and  “fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  districts.”  To  date  none 
of  the  staff  that  privately  criticized  the 
contracts  has  made  such  criticism 
publicly.  In  fact,  none  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  that  reveal  such  criticism  have 
yet  been  released  by  either  the  PUC  or 
the  City  Attorney’s  Office. 

Such  secrecy  and  silence  is  astoun¬ 
ding  considering  that  the  PG&E, 
Modesto  and  Turlock  contracts  are 
almost  certainly  the  largest  and  longest 
running  contracts  in  the  city’s  history. 

From  the  available  records  it  appears 
that  Feinstein  was  willing  to,  and  did, 


give  in  on  nearly  every  bargaining  point 
that  PG&E  and  the  districts  de¬ 
manded.  But  it  is  hard  to  know  for  sure 
because  of  the  three-month  gap  in  the 
records,  a  gap  that  covers  one  of  the 
two  most  crucial  times  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions. 

Meanwhile  the  contracts  are  headed 
—  with  a  full  head  of  steam  —  to  a 
PUC  that  already  has  approved  them 
and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Richard  Hongisto,  has 
been  eerily  silent  on  the  issue  of  public 
power. 

The  members  of  the  board,  by 
nature,  are  not  a  quiet  group,  as 
evidenced  by  their  vocal  calls  for  AIDS 
funding,  homeless  shelters,  more  men¬ 
tal  health  care  and  a  host  of  other  im¬ 
portant  —  but  costly  —  programs.  But 
meanwhile,  the  board  is  wrestling  with 
a  $76  million  budget  deficit  and 
threatened  layoffs  to  city  workers. 


This  would  appear  to  be  a  perfect 
time  to  look  for  new  sources  of 
revenue,  and  one  possible  source  has 
been  presented  to  the  board  by  its  own 
budget  analyst,  who  says  the  city  could 
make  a  minimum  of  $101  million  ayear 
selling  Hetch  Hetchy  power  to  resi¬ 
dents  and  businesses  within  the  city. 
But  to  date  the  board  has  ignored  that 
report. 

If  members  of  the  board  and  the  new 
mayor  decide  to  close  their  eyes  and  ac¬ 
cept  the  contracts  as  they  are  now  writ¬ 
ten,  Feinstein  will  truly  have  left  her 
mark  on  the  city  —  a  big  ugly  stain  that 
won’t  go  away  until  the  year  201 5.  ■ 


PS:  On  Feb.  10th,  the  Bay  Guardian  sent  letters 
to  the  Northern  California  congressional  dele¬ 
gation  and  all  local  elected  officials  asking  them 
if  they  planned  to  attend  the  meetings,  testify 
orally  or  in  writing,  send  representatives  or  make 
any  public  statement  on  the  contracts. 

Whether  they  do  or  don ’t,  we  ’ll  let  you  know. 


Did  Feinstein  simply  do  what  the  civil 
servants  on  her  staff  would  not  —  throw 
in  the  towel  and  give  PG&E  everything 
it  wanted? 


Documents 
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nicipalization,  for  example  —  to  force 
PG&E  and  the  districts  to  back  down 
and  accept  the  city’s  terms?  Or  did  she 
simply  do  what  the  civil  servants  on  her 
finance  staff  would  not  —  throw  in  the 
towel  and  give  PG&E,  a  major  cam¬ 
paign  contributor  and  political  ally  of 
the  mayor,  everything  that  it  wanted, 
at  the  city’s  expense? 

FROM  THE  start,  the  contract  ne¬ 
gotiations  have  been  conducted 
under  a  heavy  veil  of  secrecy.  The 
talks  took  place  in  a  31st-floor  confer¬ 
ence  room  at  PG&E’s  77  Beale  Street 
headquarters,  and  the  company  was 
given  the  right  to  block  the  press  and 
the  public  from  gaining  access  to  the 
building.  In  fact,  at  PG&E’s  insistence, 
the  Bay  Guardian  was  denied  the  abili¬ 
ty  even  to  take  a  photograph  of  the 
empty  room  during  a  break  in  the  ne¬ 
gotiations. 

For  months,  the  Bay  Guardian  has 
been  seeking  access  to  all  background 
documents  and  negotiating  records 
showing  the  assumptions,  constraints, 
terms  and  tactics  the  negotiators  used 
in  reaching  the  final  settlement.  The 
agencies  involved  have  repeatedly 
denied  those  requests,  saying  the  docu¬ 
ments  were  covered  by  “attorney- 
client  privilege.” 

In  response  to  a  formal  Bay  Guard¬ 
ian  public  records  request,  the  City  At¬ 
torney’s  Office  did  agree  to  make  pub¬ 
lic  several  hundred  pages  of  documents 
that  previously  had  been  kept  secret. 
And  on  Feb.  8th,  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  voted  unanimously  to  waive  its 
right  to  attorney-client  privilege  and 
ordered  the  City  Attorney’s  Office  to 
release  any  documents  over  which  the 
board  had  jurisdiction,  although  that 
amounted  to  just  two  brief  memos. 

However,  those  records  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  provide  anything  resembling  a 
full  account  of  the  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  —  and  efforts  to  locate  the  re¬ 
maining  documents  have  proved  frus¬ 
trating. 

When  the  Bay  Guardian  hand-deliv¬ 
ered  a  written  request  to  Mayor  Art 
Agnos  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  10th,  ask¬ 
ing  for  access  to  any  and  all  records  in 
the  Mayor’s  Office  relating  to  the  con¬ 
tract  negotiations,  Agnos  said:  “We 
don’t  have  any  records.”  However,  his 


deputy  press  secretary,  Scott  Shafer, 
promised  to  check  and  see  if  any  rele¬ 
vant  files  were,  in  fact,  in  the  Mayor’s 
Office. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  Feb.  11th, 
Stacy  Becker,  a  former  Feinstein  aide 
who  had  stayed  on  to  work  for  Agnos, 
told  the  Bay  Guardian  that  Feinstein’s 
files  on  the  contracts  were  “purged” 
when  the  outgoing  mayor  was  leaving 
office.  When  asked  to  elaborate,  she 
said  many  files  had  been  “literally 
thrown  away.” 

Shafer,  when  contacted  for  confir¬ 
mation,  told  the  Bay  Guardian  that 
“Stacy  would  be  the  one  who  knew 
about  that.”  He  added  that  “Feinstein 
took  a  lot  of  stuff  out  of  here  when  she 
left.” 

If  that’s  true,  experts  in  public 
records  law  and  some  city  officials 
agreed,  the  former  mayor’s  behavior 
would  be  highly  unusual.  A  review  of 
the  city’s  Administrative  Code  suggests 
that  any  such  action  might  also  have 
been  illegal. 

Administrative  Code  Sections  8.1- 
8.3  assert  that  every  city  department 
head  “shall  be  responsible  for  the 
preservation  and  proper  filing”  of  all 
records  received  or  created  “in  connec- 
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HIGHLAND  CRYSTAL 


Fine  Brazilian  Crystals 

★  Diamantina  Star  Seeds 

★  Ultra  Clear  Laser  Wands 

★  Double  Terminated 

★  Cathedral  Quartz  (Elestials) 

★  Fine  Jewelry  Points 

★  Spheres  &  Eggs 

★  Tourmaline  (Pink  &  Green) 

★  Gemstones 

Wholesale/Retail 

CALL  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
934-6704  or  930-6879 


Pueblo  lo  People 

A  NON-PROFIT  ORGANIZATION 

The  Arts  of  Tradition 
Central  &  South 
American  Crafts 

Open  Mon  .-Sat. 

3900  24th  St.  648-8068 


a  second  S.F.  phone  no. 

share  it  with  a  friend 
for  messages 

no  equipment  or  servicing 


$1295 

per  mo. 

answers  more  than  one  phone 
use  it  on  resumes,  in  ads 
never  disturbs  you  at  home 


VoiceNeL  of  San  Francisco 


the  Bay  Area's  affordable  voice  message  service  E 


learn  more 

call  today  (415)995-2500 


Large  selection  of  used  and  new 
freight  damaged  office  furniture 

1 1 29  Airport  Blvd.,  South  SF 

(So.  SF  exit  on  lOl  15  minutes  from  downtown  SF) 

588-2444 

We  make  money  the  old  fashioned  way.  We  sell  cheap! 


Your  Car  Buying  Alternative 

Hibernia 
Sales  &  Leasing 

Hibernia  Sales  &  Leasing  is  serious  about  offering 
smart  consumers  the  best  possible  deal  on  the  new 
car  or  truck  you  need.  All  makes  and  models 
available.  Don’t  waste  your  precious 
time.  Our  staff  will  insure  you 
the  best  service  with  no  hassles. 
Phone  quotes  available.  Call  us  for 
further  information. 


$50  OFF 

5  Year  Unlimited  Mile 
Service  Contract 
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Health  &  Fitness 


Depression  Is  Not  a 
Character  Flaw 

Our  treatment  program  is  research  and  biologically 
based,  supportive  and  brief. 

Turning 
Point 
Center 


6 04  Mission  Street 
(at2ndSt.),  Suite 304,  S.F.  94105 


Call 

(415)546-7757 


CHECK  UP  & 
CLEANING 


This  $  1 25  Value  includes: 

•  A  Complete  Oral  Exam 

•  All  X-Rays  As  Needed 

•  Teeth  Cleaned  and  Polished 

As  a  New  patient  this  offer  is  good  until  Feb.  17, 1988 


Charles  Molosky,  D.D.S.  490  Post  Street,  Suite  1540 
(415)421-6766  SanFrancisco,CA94102 


When  You 
Haven't 
Got  Time 
For  The 
Pain... 

It's  easy  to  get  in  shape  with 
Electrical  Muscle  Stimulation  — 
EMS,  the  new  technology  to  tone 
and  strengthen  muscles  and  to 
relieve  back  pain.  At  Body  2200, 
you  simply  relax  under  the  care  of 
a  medical  professional,  and  in  45 
minutes,  EMS  gives  your  body 
1 ,000  safe  and  effective  con¬ 
tractions  to  20  different  muscle 
groups  simultaneously,  including 
stomach,  thighs,  and  buttocks. 
Doctors  and  athletes  have  used 
EMS  for  years. 


SPRING  SPECIAL!  IJoCllI  2200 

20TREATMENTS  liVVY 

REGULARLY$500.  NOWS350!  Passive  Electronic  Exercise 


, ,  San  Francisco 

Marina  del  Key  -  Torrance  •  PacPalisades*  Glendale  ... 

Costai  Mesa  •  Long  Beach  •  Anaheim  •  El  Monte  •  San  Diego  yZ  1  -ZO 


A  chronology 
of  sellouts  and 
secrecy, 

1982-1988 

From  Prop.  K  in  1982  to  the  current 
PUC  hearings,  City  Hall  has  been 
secretly  working  withPG&E  to  keep 
the  city ’s  cheap  HetchHetchy  power 
out  of  San  Francisco 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  chronolo¬ 
gy  is  based  on  documents  made  public 
by  city  agencies  or  otherwise  obtained 
by  the  Bay  Guardian,  as  well  as  past 
Bay  Guardian  reports  and  research. 

By  Tim  Redmond 
and  Jim  Balderston 


August  1982:  A  citizen  initiative 
calling  for  a  feasibility  study  on  munic¬ 
ipalizing  PG&E  has  just  qualified  for 
the  November  San  Francisco  ballot. 
PG&E  Chairman  Fred  Mielke  tele¬ 
phones  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein,  who 
immediately  agrees  to  join  Supervisor 
Quentin  Kopp  as  co-chair  of  the  PG&E 
front  group  being  organized  to  fight 
the  initiative.  Controller  John  Farrell, 
using  only  PG&E  figures  as  his  source, 
places  in  the  ballot  handbook  a  cost 
estimate  of  $  1 .4  billion  for  a  municipal¬ 
ization  buy-out. 

October  1982:  Assemblyman  Art 
Agnos  holds  a  press  conference  on  the 
steps  of  PG&E’s  77  Beale  Street  head¬ 
quarters  to  announce  his  support  for 
the  initiative,  Prop.  K,  and  to  blast 
PG&E  for  putting  out  misleading  and 
inaccurate  information  about  the  mea¬ 
sure.  The  daily  papers  ignore  the  event . 
November  1982:  After  PG&E 
spends  a  record  $680,000  on  the  No  on 
K  campaign,  the  measure  goes  down  to 
defeat.  More  than  six  years  later,  a 
Jan.  15,  1988  memo  from  George 
Krueger,  the  Public  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sion’s  general  counsel,  to  newly  elected 
Mayor  Art  Agnos  singles  out  the  defeat 
of  Prop.  K  as  the  starting  point  for  the 
discussions  of  new  long-term  power 
contracts  between  the  city,  PG&E  and 
the  Turlock  and  Modesto  irrigation 
districts. 

Early  1983:  A  team  of  deputy  city  at¬ 
torneys,  led  by  McMorris  Dow,  begins 
negotiations  with  PG&E  and  the  irriga¬ 
tion  districts  on  new  long-term  contracts 
for  the  delivery  and  sale  of  Hetch  Hetchy 
power.  The  city’s  objective:  to  jack  up 
the  rates  it  charges  the  two  districts  so 
as  to  increase  the  revenue  from  Hetch 
Hetchy.  PG&E’s  objective:  to  jack  up 
the  rates  it  charges  the  city  for  “wheel¬ 
ing,”  or  delivering  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
power  and  for  “firming,”  or  guaran¬ 
teeing  the  city’s  supply  in  dry  years. 

The  key  politicad  point:  PG&E  had 
survived  the  latest  municipalization  at¬ 
tempt,  but  it  cost  the  utility  a  fan- 
amount  of  cash  and  political  capital. 
An  effort  to  preclude  municipalization 
for  a  long  time  into  the  future  would  re¬ 
quire  at  least  two  things  —  a  way  for 
the  city  to  make  more  money  off  Hetch 
Hetchy,  thus  undercutting  claims  that 
the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  weren’t 
getting  enough  benefit  from  their  dam 
and  power  project,  and  a  long-term 
legal  agreement  that  would  head  off 
municipalization  without  creating  an 
obvious  violation  of  the  Raker  Act. 

All  of  this  takes  place  in  the  utmost 


of  secrecy.  The  negotiating  sessions  are 
held  at  PG&E’s  77  Beale  Street  head¬ 
quarters  to  ensure  that  the  press  and 
public  are  excluded. 

The  obvious  losers:  Turlock  and 
Modesto,  which  would  have  to  pay 
much  higher  rates  for  the  large  chunks 
of  power  they  bought  from  the  city. 
September  1984:  Representative 
Tony  Coelho  (D-Merced),  who  since 


Dianne  Feinstein:  She  broke  the 
logjam,  but  at  what  cost  to  the 
dty? 


the  death  of  San  Francisco’s  Phil  Bur¬ 
ton  had  emerged  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  Californians  in  Congress,  in¬ 
troduces  legislation  at  the  request  of 
Turlock  Irrigation  District  General 
Manager  Ernest  Geddes  that  would 
force  San  Francisco  to  abide  by  the 
strictest  interpretation  of  the  Raker  Act 
and  sell  Hetch  Hetchy  power  at  cost. 
The  legislation  is  amended  onto  an  ex¬ 
isting,  non-controversial  appropria¬ 
tions  bill,  and  appears  almost  certain  to 
pass. 

In  other  words,  the  Modesto  and 
Turlock  folks  appear  to  have  caught  on 
to  the  SF/PG&E  plan  to  undercut  the 
Raker  Act  and  scuttle  public  power  on 
the  backs  of  the  two  district’s  ratepay¬ 
ers,  and  are  fighting  back.The  poten¬ 
tial  political  effect  of  the  Coelho  bill: 
By  blocking  the  city’s  high-revenue 
deal  with  Turlock  and  Modesto,  the 
bill  might  have  forced  the  city  to  look  at 
the  only  other  clear  and  present  option 
for  maximizing  return  from  the  dam  — 
bringing  the  power  home  and  selling  it 
to  SF  residents,  as  the  Raker  Act  in¬ 
tended. 

Sept.  28, 1984:  Mayor  Dianne  Fein¬ 
stein,  fearing  that  the  bill  will  pass,  cuts 
a  deal  with  Coelho.  She  signs  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  two  districts  laying  out 


the  basic  principles  for  a  set  of  30-year 
contracts  with  the  districts  and  PG&E. 
The  principles  grant  the  city  its  higher 
rates,  but  in  exchange  Feinstein  prom¬ 
ises  to  hand  over  to  the  districts  about 
two-thirds  of  the  power  generated  at 
Hetch  Hetchy  until  the  year  2015. 

The  city’s  negotiators  say  there  is  not 
enough  time  to  settle  all  the  issues  in  the 
Feinstein-Coelho  principles  and  still 
have  a  30-year  contract  ready  by  the 
time  the  existing  power  sale  pacts  ex¬ 
pire  in  mid-1985.  The  parties  agree  to 
split  the  contract  negotiations  into  two 
phases  —  a  set  of  2!4-year  interim  con¬ 
tracts  will  be  drafted  and  adopted  by 
June  1985,  and  a  second  set  of  long¬ 
term,  27  Zi -year  pacts  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  time  the  interim  contracts 
expire  in  December  1987. 

Feb  4,  1985:  The  Board  of  Supervi¬ 
sors  meets  in  the  first  of  two  closed  ses¬ 
sions  to  discuss  the  interim  contracts 
with  the  Modesto  and  Turlock  irriga¬ 
tion  districts  and  the  principles  for  the 
27!/2-year  contracts  in  front  of  the 
board  presently.  No  public  discussion 
occurs. 

April  23,  1985:  The  board  receives 
the  first  of  two  confidential  memoran¬ 
da  from  the  City  Attorney’s  Office  dis¬ 
cussing  the  contracts  and  the  status  of 
the  negotiations.  The  board  is  told  that 
the  September  1984  agreement  signed 
by  Feinstein  “provides  that  the  parties 
will  enter  into  long-term  arrangements 
for  an  additional  27  and  one  half 
years.” 

May  1, 1985:  The  board  receives  the 
second  confidential  memorandum 
from  the  City  Attorney’s  Office 
through  the  office  of  PUC  General 
Manager  Rudolf  Nothenberg.  The 
board  is  asked  in  this  memo  to  approve 
the  interim  pacts  and  the  “basic  prin¬ 
ciples”  of  the  long-term  agreements  — 
in  essence,  the  deal  Feinstein  had  signed 
without  the  board’s  permission,  over¬ 
sight  or  approval  seven  months  earlier. 
May  6, 1985:  The  board  meets  again 
in  closed  session,  further  discussing  the 
interim  contracts  and  the  long-term 
principles. 

May  20,  1985:  The  board  votes 
6-0  to  approve  the  contracts.  The 
5  vote  is  taken  in  open  session,  but  with 
no  fanfare  —  in  fact,  only  six  super¬ 
visors  are  present  for  the  roll  call,  and 
none  raise  a  single  question  about  the 
deal  that  is  going  down. 

May  28,  1985  Board  again  votes 
6-0  to  approve  the  contracts,  fi¬ 
nalizing  the  approval  process.  The 
City  Attorney’s  Office  will  later  cite 
this  vote  as  evidence  that  the  super¬ 
visors  had  knowingly  and  willfully 
committed  the  city  to  a  basic  set  of 
principles  that  were  binding  for  30 
years  —  and  highly  unfavorable  to  San 
Francisco. 

The  negotiators  go  back  to  PG&E 
headquarters  to  continue  the  work  of 
hammering  out  the  long-term  deals. 
PG&E  and  the  districts,  later  memos 
show,  are  driving  a  hard  bargain;  the 
districts,  in  fact,  are  aided  by  R.W. 
Beck  and  Associates,  a  nationally 
known  public  power  finance  agency. 
San  Francisco  is  represented  by  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  deputy  city  attorneys,  now  led  by 
George  Krueger.  Dow  has  retired. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  city  has 
brought  up  in  any  serious  fashion  its 
one  credible  remaining  bargaining 
chip:  the  threat  of  municipalization. 
June  19, 1987:  PUC  finance  staffer 
Stacy  Becker  writes  a  memo  to  PUC 
Finance  Director  Anson  Moran  laying 
out  her  concerns  with  the  current  draft 
of  the  contracts.  Becker  suggests  that 
“firming  costs”  —  the  costs  to  the  city 
of  having  PG&E  insure  delivery  of 
power  to  the  districts  in  extremely  dry 
years  —  should  be  half  of  what  PG&E 
is  asking  for  but  notes  that  “both  the 
Districts  [Modesto  and  Turlock]  and 
PG&E  are  very  tough  negotiators.” 

Becker  also  expresses  her  concern 
that  PG&E  is  demanding  that  the  city 
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Will  Agnos  continue 
Feinstein’s  legacy  of 
secrecy  and  sellouts? 

TOP  Secret  Item:  In  early  1983,  shortly  after  PG&E  and  Mayor  Dianne 
Feinstein  defeated  a  citizens  municipalization  initiative,  Proposition  K, 
the  city  and  PG&E  went  into  secret  negotiations.  The  city  secretly  agreed  in 
effect  to  negotiate  long-term  contracts  with  PG&E  that  would  preclude  any  more 
Prop.  Ks  and  other  municipalization  moves  inside  or  outside  of  City  Hall. 

Top  Secret  Item:  On  Sept.  28, 1984,  Mayor  Feinstein  cut  a  secret  deal  with  the 
Turlock  and  Modesto  irrigation  districts,  under  pressure  from  Representative 
Tony  Coelho  (D-Merced).  The  deal  set  the  secret  negotiating  principles  that  would 
effectively  lock  up  the  lion’s  share  of  Hetch  Hetchy  power  for  three  decades  and 
make  it  virtually  impossible  for  the  city  to  municipalize  PG&E’s  local  distribution 
system  and  enforce  the  Raker  Act. 

Top  Secret  Item:  In  May  1 985,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  voted  6-0  to  approve 
what  seemed  to  be  routine  interim  contracts  with  the  districts.  However,  the  vote, 
according  to  secret  memoranda  from  the  City  Attorney’s  Office  and  secret  brief¬ 
ings  in  two  executive  sessions,  committed  the  city  to  a  basic  set  of  principles  that 
may  be  binding  for  30  years  —  and  that  are  highly  unfavorable  to  the  city. 

Top  Secret  Item:  By  September  1987,  PG&E’s  negotiating  position  had 
become  so  hardline  and  unyielding  that  the  PUC’s  finance  director  wrote  a  memo 
characterizing  PG&E’s  proposals  as  “unquestionably  excessive.”  City 
negotiators  wrote  that  they  were  at  an  impasse  with  PG&E  and  the  districts, 
and  called  on  the  mayor  to  step  in  and  push  things  ahead.  Feinstein  entered 
negotiations  at  PG&E  headquarters,  and  on  Dec.  14,  1987,  the  mayor  announced 
after  three  months  of  secret  negotiations  that  the  contracts  had  been  signed. 

The  “excessive”  and  unfavorable  clauses  were,  in  many  cases,  still  in  the 
documents.  Why  did  Feinstein  accept  what  her  staff  said  was  unacceptable?  It’s 
impossible  to  say,  because  the  key  records  of  Feinstein’s  intervention  are  missing 
from  the  Mayor’s  Office. 

Only  through  the  imposition  of  extraordinary  secrecy  and  stonewalling  has  City 
Hall  been  able  to  keep  the  blemish  of  this  new  and  developing  Hetch  Hetchy  scan- 

Idal  from  public  view  and  keep  the  public  from  knowing  that  City  Hall  is  colluding 
once  again  with  PG&E  to  keep  San  Francisco’s  public  power  out  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  And  only  through  the  use  of  repeated  public  records  requests  by  the  Bay 
Guardian  and  the  Northern  California  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  forcing  the  board  to  waive  the  attorney-client 
privilege  argument  of  the  City  Attorney’s  Office,  has  it  been  possible  to  pry  out 
some  of  the  background  documents  that  help  confirm  the  specifics  and  magnitude 
of  the  emerging  scandal. 

The  negotiations  were  shrouded  in  secrecy  from  start  to  finish,  a  fact  that 

!  helped  PG&E  and  Turlock  and  Modesto  immensely,  and  undercut  the  city’s 

already-weak  bargaining  stance.  PG&E  and  the  districts  had  the  Rostenkowski 
amendment,  the  Coelho  bill  and  a  team  of  sharp  negotiators  on  their  sides;  San 
Francisco  had  a  mayor  all  too  ready  to  give  away  the  family  china.  The  only  two 
potentially  powerful  tools  available  to  the  city  were  publicity  and  the  threat  of 
municipalization,  and  San  Francisco  made  effective  use  of  neither.  And  the 
documents  that  would  demonstrate  the  extent  of  the  sellout  are  nowhere  to  be 
found. 

As  the  reform  mayor  who  pledged  he  was  going  to  come  in  and  turn  things 
around  in  City  Hall,  Mayor  Art  Agnos  ought  to  immediately  investigate  whether 
the  key  PG&E  documents  —  or  any  other  documents  on  key  issues  ranging  from 
the  homeporting  of  the  USS  Missouri,  to  Mission  Bay,  to  slow  growth,  to  the 
downtown  stadium,  to  Yerba  Buena  Center,  to  any  other  big  power  structure  pro¬ 
jects  Feinstein  was  fronting  —  are  missing.  And  Agnos  not  only  ought  to  launch  a 
full  and  public  investigation,  but  he  ought  to  find  out  and  make  public  who  took 
them,  when,  how,  why,  where  the  documents  are  now  and  when  they  will  be  back 
in  the  Mayor’s  Office  and  available  for  public  inspection. 

Most  important,  if  Agnos  wants  to  publicly  demonstrate  that  he  isn’t  going  to 
perpetuate  Feinstein’s  legacy  of  secrecy  arid  sellouts,  then  he  needs  to  make  a  sim¬ 
ple  announcement:  He  can  call  for  the  PUC  to  continue  the  hearings  and  ask  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  to  delay  approving  the  contracts  until  all  PG&E  documents 
are  available  and  City  Hall  officials,  the  public  and  the  press  have  had  adequate 
time  to  study  them.  If  the  PUC  and  the  board  don’t  cooperate  and  continue  to 
ram  the  contracts  through  on  PG&E’s  end-of-February  deadline,  Agnos  can  im¬ 
mediately  announce  he’ll  veto  the  contracts  and  order  the  City  Attorney’s  Office 
to  scrap  the  contracts  and  renegotiate,  in  the  full  glare  of  sunlight,  with  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  bringing  our  public  power  home. 

The  civil  grand  jury,  which  is  already  investigating  the  PG&E  contracts,  ought 
to  request  all  the  documents  as  the  Bay  Guardian  did,  interview  all  the  key  players 
and  determine  for  itself  what  happened  to  the  missing  documents  from  the 
Mayor’s  Office. 

If  there  ever  were  an  example  that  made  the  case  against  secrecy  in  government, 
this  is  it.  Mayor  Agnos’s  first  priority,  if  he  wants  to  show  he  isn’t  falling  under  the 
domination  of  PG&E  at  the  outset  of  his  administration,  is  simply  to  clean  up  this 
mess  and  see  that  it  doesn’t  happen  again  during  his  regime. 

How  can  Agnos  and  the  PUC  and  the  supervisors  even  think  of  approving 
these  contracts  on  PG&E’s  pellmell  Feb.  29th  deadline  before  the  documents  are 
out  and  the  facts  are  known?  What  did  Feinstein  give  away  between  September 
and  December  when  she  waved  a  document  about  yelling  “peace  in  our  time”? 

Where  are  the  documents,  the  memoranda,  the  working  papers  for  this  crucial 
three-month  period? 

Even  Supervisor  John  Molinari,  no  foe  of  PG&E,  got  into  this  point  at  the 
Finance  Committee  hearing  when  he  asked  Acting  PUC  General  Manager  Dean 
Coffey  and  PUC  Finance  Director  Anson  Moran  what  PG&E  is  getting  out  of 
the  contract.  They  had  no  answer.  Go  find  out,  Molinari  sneered.  (We  asked  the 
PUC  for  this  figure  but  they  refused,  in  typical  fashion,  to  provide  it.) 

Instead  of  whooping  along  the  contracts,  the  mayor,  the  PUC  and  the  super¬ 
visors  have  an  obligation  to  find  out  what  happened  to  these  key  documents  so 
all  the  questions  can  truly  be  answered  before  the  city  is  locked  in  to  another  30 
years  of  PG&E  control  ofavaluable  public  resource.  ■ 
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'POLITICAL  ALERTS 


Of  activist  awards  and  FOI  Day 


Behind  the  scenes  awards:  Pol¬ 
itics  is  not  always  a  glory  game  —  in 
fact,  the  most  effective  and  important 
community  leaders  and  political 
organizers  are  often  invisible  to  the 
general  public.  In  other  words,  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  do  the  most  work  on  the 
critical  issues  facing  the  Bay  Area  and 
the  nation  often  get  the  least  credit. 
That’s  why  we’re  particularly  pleased 
with  the  People  Speaking  and  Gold 
Star  awards,  given  out  annually  to 
residents  of  the  Bay  Area  who  have 
done  outstanding  work  as  grassroots 
activists  and  community  organizers. 
Events  honoring  the  winners  of  both 
awards  are  scheduled  for  Feb.  25th. 

People  Speaking,  a  San  Anselmo- 
based  nonprofit,  encourages  people  to 
speak  out  on  decisions  that  affect  their 
lives.  At  its  fourth  annual  Speakers  of 
the  Year  Awards  Dinner,  it  will  present 
awards  to  eight  local  activists,  public 
speakers  and  professional  organizers. 
7  pm,  Cathedral  Hill  Hotel,  1101 
Van  Ness,  SF.  $50.  Info.:  459A457. 

The  Gold  Star  Awards  are  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Arms  Control  Research 
Center  to  honor  those  who  have  been 
working  on  the  campaign  to  keep  the 
USS  Missouri  out  of  San  Francisco.  In 
addition  to  bigshots  like  Mayor  Art 
Agnos  and  Congressman  Ron 
Dellums,  many  of  the  39  individuals 
(and  one  foundation)  that  will  receive 
awards  will  be  the  relative  unknowns 
who  did  a  lot  of  the  nitty-gritty  work 
that  stopped  the  Navy  from  bringing  the 
nuclear-armed  battleship  to  the  Bay. 
Proceeds  from  what  should  be  a  great 
party  will  go  to  fund  an  Economic 
Alternatives  Development  Conference 
for  Bayview-Hunters  Point  and  to 
restore  ARC’S  28-foot  cabin  cruiser, 
The  Spirit.  7:30  pm.  New  College  An¬ 
nex,  111  Valencia,  SF.  $25.  Info.: 
397-1452. 

FOI  Day:  March  1 6th  is  the  birthday 
of  James  Madison,  who  is  credited 
with  being  the  creative  force  behind  the 


First  Amendment.  In  honor  of  that 
event,  Representative  David  Skaggs 
(D-Colorado)  has  introduced  legisla¬ 
tion,  H.J.Res.  408,  that  would  declare 
March  16th  Freedom  of  Information 
Day  and  call  on  government  agencies 
to  develop  programs  to  celebrate  the 
occasion.  For  approval,  the  resolution 
requires  218  co-sponsors,  and  as  of 
Feb.  11th,  Skagg’s  press  secretary, 
Nancy  Hughes,  said  she  had  counted 
only  95.  Hughes  told  the  Bay  Guard¬ 
ian  the  last  few  weeks  had  been  a  busy 
time  for  members  of  Congress,  but 
Skagg’s  office  hopes  to  get  the  needed 
signatures  during  the  next  two  weeks. 
At  press  time,  local  representatives 
Barbara  Boxer,  Nancy  Pelosi  and  Ron 
Dellums  had  not  signed  the  resolution, 
although  Boxer  is  a  former  reporter 
and  Dellums  has  co-sponsored  similar 
resolutions  in  past  years.  Hughes  said 
representatives  often  don’t  sign  resolu¬ 
tions  “unless  they  hear  from  their  con¬ 
stituents.”  People  who  want  to  help 
create  an  FOI  day  can  call  Boxer 
(556-1333),  Pelosi  (556-1333)  or 
Dellums  (763-0370)  and  ask  them  to 
sign  on  to  H.J.  Res.  408.  Info.:  (202) 
225-2161. 

Cultural  activism:  “  Imagination 
III:  Cultural  Vision  and  Struggle  in  the 
80’s,”  a  three-day  conference  on  the 
union  of  cultural  work  and  political  ac¬ 
tivism,  comes  to  the  Women’s  Building 
and  Mission  High  Feb.  19th,  20th  and 
21st.  The  conference,  sponsored  by  the 
Alliance  for  Cultural  Democracy, 
features  two  evenings  of  live  perfor¬ 
mances  and  daytime  workshops  on 
such  subjects  as  AIDS  and  Culture,  the 
New  Song  Movement  and  Working 
with  Labor.  $35-$75  sliding  scale.  ACD 
Conference,  PO  Box  9570,  Berkeley 
94709.  Info.:  848-6397. 

Short  takes:  Thursday/ 18  — 

Kevin  Danaher,  senior  analyst  for  the 
Institute  for  Food  and  Development 
Policy,  and  William  Ratliff,  senior 


research  fellow  for  the  Hoover  In¬ 
stitute,  debate  “Does  U.S.  Interven¬ 
tion  in  Central  America  in  Any  Form 
Serve  Our  National  Interest?”  5:15, 
World  Affairs  Council,  312  Sutter,  SF. 
$3;  $6/nonmembers.  Info.: 
982-2541 ....  New  World  Pictures 
premiers  ’68,  followed  by  live  per¬ 
formers,  including  John  Cippolina  and 
Dan  Hicks,  at  a  benefit  for  Bread  & 
Roses.  7:45,  Palace  of  Fine  Arts 
Theatre,  3301  Lyon,  SF.  $19.68.  Info.: 
762-2277  (BASS)....  Friday/ 19  — 
Marin  Sane/Freeze  holds  a  non¬ 
violence  training  and  planning  meeting 
for  people  interested  in  occupying 
the  Nevada  nuclear  test  site,  March 
1 1th  through  20th.  7  pm,  Peace  Center, 
1024  Sir  Francisco  Drake,  San 

Anselmo.  Info.:  461-7856 _  “San 

Francisco  Black  Firefighters  and  Affir¬ 
mative  Action”  is  the  subject  of  a  All- 
Peoples  Congress  and  Coalition  of 
Black  Trade  Unionists  forum.  7:30 
pm,  Bethel  AME  Church,  970  Laguna, 
SF.  Info.:  821-6545. . . .  Socialist  Ac¬ 
tion  presents  a  forum  on  “The  Legacy 
of  Malcolm  X.”  8  pm,  3435  Army, 
suite  308,  SF.  $3  ($150  students/ 

unemployed).  Info:  821-0458 _ 

Saturday/20  —  Community  groups 
and  Jesse  Jackson  supporters  meet  to 
put  together  a  coalition  to  support 
Jackson’s  presidential  campaign  and 
the  re-election  efforts  of  Represen¬ 
tative  Ron  Dellums,  Assemblyman  Tom 
Bates  and  Alameda  County  Supervisor 
John  George.  10  am-4  pm,  call  for  loca¬ 
tion  in  Berkeley.  Donation.  Info.: 
644-2510. . . .  Women’s  Action  on  Tax 
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Political  announcements,  inside  information, 
legislative  alerts  and  other  items  concerning  the 
electoral  and  cultural  machinations  of  power  may 
be  sent  to:  Political  Alerts,  San  Francisco  Bay 
Guardian,  2700  19th  St.,  SF  941 10.  Be  sure  to  in¬ 
clude  a  daytime  phone  number  where  you  can  be 
reached.  For  dated  material,  please  give  us  a 
14-day  lead  time  prior  to  the  event. 


GUARDIAN  GRAPHICS  BY  ROBIN  STEELE 


Learn  something  this  spring. 

The  Bay  Guardian's  Spring  Classes 
Directory  coming  March  2nd. 

Advertising  deadline  Feb.  25.  Call  Cheline  at  824-2506 
to  reserve  space. 


Elisa’s  Health  Spa 

NEED  A  SPECIAL  GIFT? 
SOMETHING  UNIQUE? 

How  about  a  GIFT  CERTIFICATE 
to  Elisa’s  Health  Spa  fcrr  your  loved  one ? 

4026V2  24th  St.  (between  Noe  &  Castro,) 
Noe  Valley  •  S.F.  821-6727 
Open  7  days  1 1  am-1 1  pm 


SUNSHINE 


.pny  Noe  Valley 


70%  off  with  this  ad 
Expires  Feb.  28, 1988 


is  a  a  e  a  si  si  @  as.® 

Up  to  20%  off  on  selected  vitamins  and  cosmetics. 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  natural  vitamins,  cosmetics,  proteins, 
supplements,  diet  aids,  herbs,  and  snacks. 


One  Embarcadero  Center  115  New  Montgomery 

788-1380  974-1998 


NEW  LOCATION  IN  OAKLAND: 

1905  Franklin  St.  (near  19th)  763-965 4 


by  Judi  Sheppard  Missel  t 

jazzercise 

NEW  CLASS 


Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Fri.  6:00  p.m., 
Saturday  10:00  a.m. 

Fort  Mason  Center,  Building  C 
Lynn  843-2490 


FOUR  CLASSES  FREE 

*  WHEN  YOU  PURCHASE  EIGHT 


SOFT CONTACT 
LENSES 

NOW  A  SUPERIOR  LENS 

—  WITH  — 

■  GREATER  CLARITY 

■  IMPROVED  HANDLING 

■  MUCH  GREATER  COMFORT 

■  MUCH  LONGER  LENS  LIFE 

■  MUCH  MORE  RESISTANTTO  DEPOSITS 

THAN  MOST  SOFT  LENSES! 

IF  YOU  ARE  WEARING  SOFT  LENSES  AND  ARE  HAVING 
PROBLEMS,  OR  HAVE  WORN  THEM  UNSUCCESSFULLY,  CALL 
FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  AND  BROCHURE. 

ALL  FITTINGS  COMPLETELY  GUARANTEED. 

DR.  RICHARD  PUORRO.O.D.  ■  788-2332 

100PINEST,  STE  400  ■  SF.CA941 1 1  ■  Between  Fronts  Battery  in  Fin,  Dist 


Documents 
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tion  with  the  transaction  of  public  busi¬ 
ness.”  Such  records  generally  must  be 
saved  for  five  years,  the  code  states, 
and  records  of  financial  or  legal  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  destroyed  only  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  controller  or  the  city  at¬ 
torney. 

City  Attorney  Louise  Renne  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment.  How¬ 
ever,  Controller  John  Farrell  told  the 
Bay  Guardian  he  had  not  authorized 
Feinstein  to  destroy  or  remove  any  rec¬ 
ords  whatsoever. 

In  fact,  Farrell  said  he  thought 
Feinstein’s  files  on  the  contracts 
“should  be  part  of  the  [city’s]  perma¬ 
nent  records.”  The  new  mayor,  he 
said,  “should  have  access  to  [past 
mayors’]  records  that  pertain  to  city 
business.” 

Former  Deputy  Mayor  Jim  Lazarus 
told  the  Bay  Guardian  he  “categorical¬ 
ly  denied”  that  Feinstein  had  ordered 
city  documents  destroyed.  “There  was 
no  specific  request  to  purge  anything 
from  any  files,”  he  said.  Although  per¬ 
sonal  notes  and  drafts  were  regularly 
removed,  he  said,  “the  heart  of 
any  subject  matter  was  left  behind.” 
He  said  Feinstein  took  photocopies  of 
many  documents  with  her,  but  he 
would  not  release  those  documents  to 
the  Bay  Guardian. 

District  Attorney  Arlo  Smith  did  not 
return  phone  calls  seeking  comment  on 
the  issue.  Attempts  to  reach  Feinstein 
through  her  new  office  were  unsuccess¬ 
ful. 

Tom  Eastham,  Feinstein’s  former 
press  secretary  who  is  now  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  Hearst  Foundation,  told  the 
Bay  Guardian,  “My  impression  is  that 
it  was  [Feinstein’s]  intent  to  just  take  per¬ 
sonal  documents.  I  was  not  aware  of 
any  purge.  There  just  wasn’t  that  kind 
of  manpower.”  He  said  documents 
from  the  Mayor’s  Office  were  often 
stored  in  the  basement  of  City  Hall. 

JUST  HOURS  after  the  Bay  Guard¬ 
ian  began  making  inquiries  into  the 
possibility  that  some  key  records 
might  be  missing  from  the  Mayor’s  Of¬ 
fice,  the  story  presented  by  Agnos’s 
aides  began  to  change.  Deputy  Mayor 
Hadley  Roff,  who  worked  under  Fein¬ 
stein  and  has  stayed  on  as  a  top  Agnos 
advisor,  called  the  Bay  Guardian 
Thursday  afternoon,  with  Becker  also 
on  the  line.  During  that  conversation, 


_ Are  you  ready  for. 


...or  a  long-term 
committed  relationship ? 

If  you'll  commit  to  finding  the 
right  someone,  so  will  we. 

We  represent  successful  people 
desiring  a  better  way  to  find  a  life 
partner,  but  who  no  longer  have  the 
time  or  the  patience  to  undertake 
the  search  alone. 

SWA  does  not  use  degrading  videos 
or  impersonal  computer  matching. 

We  use  a  system  based  on  a 
unique  British  matchmaking  method 
and  a  confidential  American  execu¬ 
tive  search  technique  which  places 
men  and  women  together  who  are 
looking  for  long-term  commitments— 
perhaps  marriage. 


John  Wingo 


ASSOCIATES 

SAN  FRANCISCO  (415)  955-2722 

44  Montgomery  St.,  Fifth  Floor,  CA  94104 
SUNNYVALE  (408)  730-6806 

1250  Oakmead  Parkway,  Ste  210,  CA  94086 
WALNUT  CREEK  (415)  932-7057 

1990  No.  California  Blvd. ,  Ste.  830,  CA  94596 
Information  available  Monday  through  Saturday 


Just  hours  after  the  Bay  Guardian  began 
making  inquiries  into  the  possibility  that 
some  key  records  might  be  missing,  the 
story  presented  by  Agnos’s  aides  began 
to  change.  A 


Becker  reversed  herself  and  denied 
having  said  that  documents  were 
“purged”  or  “thrown  out.”  In  fact, 
she  said,  only  the  personal  files  of 
Feinstein  and  her  aides  had  been  re¬ 
moved,  although  some  files  might  have 
been  transferred  to  long-term  storage 
at  a  Bekins  warehouse. 

At  about  6  pm,  as  city  employees 
were  leaving  for  a  four-day  weekend, 
Eileen  Maloney,  Agnos’s  press  secre¬ 
tary,  called  to  say  Agnos  would  not  be 
available  for  comment  on  the  matter 
and  to  deny  that  Agnos  or  any  of  his 
staff  knew  of  any  Feinstein-era  records 
being  destroyed.  “Somebody  might 
have  inadvertently  said  something 
might  have  been  purged,”  she  told  the 
Bay  Guardian.  “But  as  far  as  we  know, 
that’s  not  the  case  at  all.” 

She  said,  in  fact,  that  several  cartons 
of  records  from  the  files  of  Alan 
Lubliner,  a  Feinstein  PUC  aide  who 
had  handled  some  of  the  contract 
work,  were  in  storage  in  a  basement 
room  in  City  Hall.  However,  she  said, 
that  room  was  locked  and  a  reporter 
would  not  be  able  to  get  access  to  the 
documents  until  Tuesday  —  after  the 
Bay  Guardian’s  weekly  press  deadline 
and  the  day  before  the  PG&E  contract 
was  to  come  before  the  PUC  for  what 
might  be  its  final  hearing. 

Even  if  records  had  vanished  from 
the  Mayor’s  Office,  it’s  likely  the  City 
Attorney’s  Office  would  also  have 
copies  of  any  key  documents  relating  to 
the  contract  talks.  However,  Renne  has 
been  maintaining  that  those  could  not 
be  released  without  Agnos’s  agreement 
to  waive  his  rights  under  attorney- 
client  privilege. 

Maloney  was  asked  to  relay  to 
Agnos  a  request  that  he  do  so.  She 
called  back  at  approximately  6:30  pm 
to  say  that  Agnos  would  ask  the  city  at¬ 
torney  to  release  all  such  records  —  but 
that  they  wouldn’t  be  available  until 
Tuesday.  In  the  meantime,  she  said, 
Agnos  had  no  intention  of  asking  the 
PUC  to  delay  its  hearing  to  give  the 
press  and  public  sufficient  time  to 
review  the  newly  released  records. 

How  could  Agnos  go  ahead  with 
a  crucial  hearing  —  before  the 


Golden  Gate 
Family  Medical 
Clinic 


AIDS  TESTING  IN  A  FRIENDLY, 
UNDERSTANDING  ATMOSPHERE. 

■  SAME  DAY  SERVICE 

■  1 0N  1  COUNSELING  BEFORE/AFTER 

■  ANONYMOUS  TESTING  AVAILABLE 

■  RESULTS  IN  48  HOURS 

■  RECOMMENDATIONS  &  REFERRALS 


A  Care  Center 
21 5  Golden  GateAve.  tt2 
San  Francisco  94102 

552  0733 


same  Feinstein-appointed  PUC  that 
rammed  the  PG&E  contract  through 
without  adequate  debate  in  December 
—  when  key  documents  remained  un¬ 
available?  Maloney  would  only  say 
that  the  mayor  made  a  commitment  to 
hold  a  new  hearing,  and  that  he  felt  he 
was  honoring  that  promise. 

IF  RECORDS  of  the  contract  talks 
are,  indeed,  missing  from  the 
Mayor’s  Office,  it  raises  serious 
questions  that  go  beyond  the  issue  of 
the  long-term  power  contracts.  When 
Agnos  was  elected  overwhelmingly 
Dec.  8th,  Feinstein  knew  she  would  be 
turning  over  the  Mayor’s  Office  to 
someone  who  had  been  at  odds  with 
her  on  a  number  of  key  policy  issues  — 
the  homeporting  of  the  USS  Missouri, 
the  municipalization  of  PG&E,  con¬ 
trols  on  downtown  development  and 
rent  control  on  vacant  apartments, 
among  others. 

Did  the  outgoing  mayor  go  through 
her  files  to  be  sure  that  nothing  remained 
behind  for  her  successor  that  would 
reflect  badly  on  or  undercut  any  of  her 
major  policy  initiatives  —  or  that 
might,  if  it  became  public,  harm  her 
nascent  campaign  for  governor? 

If  so,  did  she  limit  her  purges  to  per¬ 
sonal  correspondence  and  internal 
staff  notes  that,  public  records  experts 
agree,  belong  to  her  and  would  be  up  to 
her  to  dispose  of?  Or  could  she  have 
crossed  the  line  and  removed  or  de¬ 
stroyed  records  that,  in  the  words  of 
the  Administrative  Code,  pertain  to 
“the  transaction  of  public  business?” 

Legal  experts  say  that  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  laws  give  chief  executives  —  the 
governor  of  California  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  for  example 
—  sweeping  exemptions  from  regula¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  the  preservation  of 
records,  and  allow  those  officers  broad 
latitude  in  determining  what  to  take 
and  what  to  leave  behind  when  they 
leave  office.  The  Administrative  Code 
notwithstanding,  they  say,  Feinstein, 
as  the  city’s  chief  executive,  might  well 
have  had  similar  legal  privileges. 

However,  legal  or  not,  if  Feinstein  or 
her  staff  removed  from  the  Mayor’s 
Office  key  records  pertaining  to  the 
PG&E  and  Turlock  and  Modesto  con¬ 
tract  talks  —  or  anything  else  the  new 
mayor  will  have  to  face  —  it  can  only 
make  Agnos’s  job  more  difficult  and 
further  limit  the  public’s  ability  to 
evaluate  the  wisdom  of  its  elected  of¬ 
ficials’  actions. 

At  the  very  least,  the  missing  records 
cast  serious  doubt  on  the  integrity  of 
the  process  that  produced  the  contracts 
that  will  lock  the  city  into  an  un¬ 
favorable  set  of  agreements  with 
PG&E  and  the  two  districts  until  the 
year  2015.  And  the  fact  that  Agnos  is 
neither  vigorously  pursuing  the  issue  of 
the  missing  records  nor  postponing  the 
contract  hearing  until  the  matter  is 
resolved  casts  doubt  on  his  ability  to 
remove  the  pall  of  the  Feinstein  years 
and  establish  a  tolerable  standard  of 
open  government  and  a  progressive  ap¬ 
proach  to  major  public  policy  issues  — 
especially  issues  involving  powerful 
special  interests  that  seek  to  gain 
millions  of  dollars  in  public  money  at 
the  expense  of  the  citizens  who  over¬ 
whelmingly  rejected  the  Feinstein  lega¬ 
cy  and  put  Agnos  in  office  less  than 
three  months  ago .  ■ 
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pay  for  any  rate  increases  associated 
with  the  cost  of  paying  for  the  Diablo 
Canyon  nuclear  power  plant,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  the  California  Public 
Utilities  Commission  ever  allows 
PG&E  to  include  those  costs  to  rate¬ 
payers  throughout  its  service  area.  The 
clause  is  later  changed  to  state  that  the 
city  would  only  have  to  pay  higher  rates 
because  of  Diablo  Canyon  if  the 
CPUC  approved  the  hike  throughout 
PG&E’s  system. 

Sept.  2, 1987:  PUC  Finance  Director 
Moran  sends  a  memo  to  Tom  Berliner, 
Len  Snaider  and  Harrison  Call,  the 
city’s  negotiating  team,  outlining  con¬ 
cerns  with  the  cost  of  the  firming  ser¬ 
vices.  The  memo  states  that  PG&E’s 
requested  charges  for  reserve  power  is 
“unquestionably  excessive.” 

Sept.  16, 1987:  A  memo  from  Becker 
of  PUC  finance  to  Deputy  Mayor  Jim 
Lazarus  states  that  the  city  “can  expect 
to  earn  about  the  same”  revenues  from 
the  new  Modesto  and  Turlock  con¬ 
tracts  as  it  did  under  the  pre-1985 
agreements.  The  memo  also  states  that 
the  new  contracts  “impose  many  risks 
on  the  City.” 

Fall  1987:  Contract  talks  between 
the  city  and  PG&E,  Modesto  and  Tur¬ 
lock  stall.  As  a  Jan.  15, 1988  memo  from 
Krueger  to  Mayor  Agnos  later  ex¬ 
plains,  Feinstein  is  called  in  to  break 
the  deadlock  and  personally  negotiate 
the  final  terms  of  the  contracts. 

Nov.  18,  1987:  The  Bay  Guardian 
publishes  the  first  major  story  in  any 
local  paper  outlining  the  existence  of 
the  contract  talks,  the  fact  that  PG&E 
and  the  districts  are  playing  hardball 
and  that  the  city’s  negotiators  are  fail¬ 
ing  to  use  the  threat  of  municipaliza¬ 
tion  to  win  a  better  deal.  The  Bay 
Guardian  notes  a  further  threat  to  the 
city,  one  occurring  in  Washington: 


Dan  Rostenkowski,  the  Illinois 
Democrat  who  heads  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  has  introduced  a 
bill  that  would  ban  the  use  of  tax-free 
municipal  bonds  by  cities  seeking  to 
buy  out  private  electric  companies .  The 
bill  could  make  San  Francisco’s  munic¬ 
ipalization  costs  considerably  higher, 
and  thus  could  undercut  the  use  of  that 
threat  in  the  contract  talks.  But  the 
mayor,  the  supervisors,  the  city  attor¬ 
ney  and  the  city’s  Washington  lobbyist 
are  blissfully  unaware  that  the  Rosten¬ 
kowski  bill  even  exists,  and  have  done 
nothing  to  fight  it. 

Nov.  30,  1987:  At  9  pm,  as  a  long 
Board  of  Supervisors  meeting  winds 
down,  Supervisor  Richard  Hongisto 
fires  off  two  roll-call  resolutions,  one 
directing  the  city  lobbyist  to  fight  the 
Rostenkowski  amendment,  the  other 
calling  for  an  immediate  feasibility 
study  on  municipalization.  Supervisor 
Jim  Gonzalez,  a  Feinstein  appointee, 
moves  to  strike  all  the  details  of  the 
Raker  Act  scandal  from  the  first  reso¬ 
lution,  and  Hongisto  is  forced  to  agree. 
That  measure  is  adopted.  Supervisor 
Tom  Hsieh,  another  Feinstein  appoin¬ 
tee,  derails  the  feasibility  study  mea¬ 
sure  by  sending  it  to  committee. 

The  reporters  from  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  major  electronic  media 
have  long  since  gone  home,  and  none 
report  on  Hongisto’s  action. 

Dec.  3, 1987:  Freelancer  Jeff  Gillen- 
kirk  finally  lays  out  the  story  on  City 
Desk,  the  weekly  Viacom-Cable  6  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  show.  Chronicle  Editorial 
Page  Editor  Jerry  Burns  and  KCBS 
City  Hall  Bureau  Chief  Barbara  Taylor 
ridicule  Gillenkirk’s  story  and  the  Bay 
Guardian. 

Dec.  10,  1987:  Feinstein  and  her 
team  secretly  conclude  contract  nego¬ 
tiations.  No  announcement  is  made  to 
the  public  or  even  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  Oversight  Committee,  chaired 
by  Hongisto,  which  is  slated  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  feasibility  study  mea¬ 


PUC  Finance  Director  Anson  Moran  (left)  confers  with  Deputy  City  Attorney  Len 
Snaider  at  the  Dec.  17,  1987  PUC  hearing.  Moran  repeatedly  objected  to  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  power  contracts  in  memoranda  to  Snaider,  who  was  a  key  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  city’s  negotiating  team.  Those  memos  urged  that  provisions  be 
changed  or  removed  outright.  The  changes,  in  many  cases,  were  never  made. 


sure  the  next  day. 

Dec.  11,  1987:  Numerous  public 
power  advocates  testify  at  Hongisto’s 
hearing,  and  Hongisto  introduces  a 
measure  asking  the  mayor  to  suspend 
contract  talks  until  the  Rostenkowski 
amendment  and  the  municipalization 
question  are  settled.  Mike  McGill, 
former  executive  director  of  SPUR 
(which  is  heavily  funded  by  PG&E)  and 
recently  hired  aide  to  Feinstein  on  the 
contract  talks,  is  present  at  the  hearing, 
but  he  makes  no  move  to  inform  the 
committee  that  Hongisto’s  resolution 
is  too  late,  and  the  contracts  have  been 
signed.  Supervisors  Harry  Britt  and 
Carol  Ruth  Silver,  the  other  two  com¬ 
mittee  members,  announce  that  they 
have  to  leave,  and  the  hearing  is 
suspended  without  any  action  being 


taken. 

Dec.  14,  1987:  A  letter  from  Fein¬ 
stein  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  negotiations  have 
been  completed.  Feinstein  tells  the 
board  that  the  contracts  “double  the 
amount  of  revenue  contributed  to  the 
City’s  General  Fund,”  and  that  this  is 
“positive  and  necessary  for  the  City.” 
Copies  of  the  contracts,  however,  are 
not  available  to  the  press  or  the  public. 
The  Board  votes  down  Hongisto’s  con¬ 
tract  suspension  resolution  7-4. 

Dec.  17,  1987:  The  Public  Utilities 
Commission  attempts  to  hold  an  illegal 
meeting  in  an  obscure  room  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  City  Hall  to  approve  the  con¬ 
tracts.  The  meeting  is  postponed  for 
four  days  after  Bay  Guardian  Editor 
and  Publisher  Bruce  Brugmann  pro¬ 


tests  the  meeting  under  provisions  of 
the  Ralph  M.  Brown  Open  Meetings 
Act.  Copies  of  the  extremely  complex 
contract  are  made  available  to  the 
public  exactly  a  half  hour  before  the 
meeting  is  scheduled  to  commence. 
Dec.  21,  1987:  The  PUC  holds  its 
second  meeting  on  the  contracts,  this 
time  properly  noticed  to  the  press  and 
public.  The  commissioners  quickly, 
with  very  little  discussion,  vote  4-0  to 
approve  the  contracts.  Key  records, 
like  backup  documents  to  the  PG&E 
contract,  are  not  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

Early  January:  The  Bay  Guardian 
and  the  Northern  California  chapter  of 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  begin  requesting  all 
records  pertaining  to  the  contract 
negotiations  from  the  City  Attorney’s 
Office,  the  PUC,  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  and  the  Mayor’s  Office.  City  of¬ 
ficials  stonewall  the  requests  until  early 
February  when  the  documents  begin 
slowly  trickling  in  to  the  Bay  Guardian . 
Jan.  6,  1988:  The  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  is  suddenly  told  by  the  City  At¬ 
torney’s  Office  that  it  cannot  alter  or 
amend  the  Modesto  and  Turlock  con¬ 
tracts  in  any  way.  The  City  Attorney’s 
Office  has  had  this  opinion  in  its  pos¬ 
session  since  Oct.  9,  1987,  but  did  not 
reveal  it  to  the  board  until  this  time. 
Jan.  13, 1988:  The  Bay  Guardian  re¬ 
veals  that  the  law  firms  of  John  Bur¬ 
ton,  Willie  Brown  and  Milton  Marks 
all  have  received  large  payments  for 
legal  services  from  PG&E.  John  Bur¬ 
ton  received  more  than  $75,000  from 
PG&E  for  lobbying  services  in  1986 
and  is  still  on  PG&E’s  payroll.  Richie 
Ross,  Art  Agnos’s  campaign  manager, 
is  also  on  the  PG&E  payroll,  at  $80,000, 
for  a  contract  calling  for  less  than  a 
year’s  work. 

Jan.  27,  1988:  The  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors’  budget  analyst  refuses  to  recom- 
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Bhe  Thurmond  Program  is  an  in¬ 
dividually  customized,  holistic 
regime  designed  to  produce  dramatic 
results  in  as  little  as  six  weeks. 
Conducted  at  a  professional  facility, 
Mike  offers  ongoing  evaluation, 
dietary  suggestions,  and  his  staff 
of  professional  trainers  to  guarantee 
you  results.  Mike  also  offers  individ¬ 
ual  programs  at  your  home,  gym  or 
health  club. 


BODY 

MAKEOVER 


"...In  three  weeks.  I've  lost  20  lbs.  and  am 
building  a  body  I  didn’t  think  I  could  have. 
It's  great!”  Sam  k. 


"...My  progress  in  just  4  weeks-15  lbs. 
lost,  3  inches  reduced  from  my  waist  and 
4  inches  gained  in  my  arms.  Try 
Mike-you'll  like  him!"  Jim  Milton 


NOT  JUST  A  WORKOUT  PROGRAM 

We  Reshape  You 

415-821-7268 

Mention  this  ad  for  a  free  evaluation 


finally  thin,  trim 
...I  feel  great!" 

"Thanks  to  Mike, I’ve  lost  34  pounds 
and  went  from  a  size  12  to  a  size  2  in 
twelve  weeks.  Michael  Thurmond’s 
program  really  works!”  Dee  inoue 


For  results  that  make  you  look 
&  feel  this  good,  call  Mike  today. 

MICHAEL  THURMOND'S 

SIX  WEEK 


Win  your  way 
to  (alistoga’s 
IgSpaFtai\gais 

All  you  have  to  do  is  enter. . .  Now! 


HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE  for  you  and  a  friend  to  be 
pampered  in  the  healthy  luxury  of  Calistoga’s  famed 
mineral  baths...  absolutely  free. 

IF  YOU’RE  THE  WINNER  in  our  special  prize 
drawing,  you’ll  both  enjoy: 

2  DAYS  OF  TREATMENT  plus  overnight 
accommodations  for  two  at  the  Spa  Frangais,  Calistoga. 
Mud  Bath  Treatment. ..Mineral  Bath... 

Blanket  Wrap. ..Steam  Bath..J/>Hour  Massage 
REMEMBER*  if  you  don’t  enter,  you  can’t  win. 
Your  body  may  never  forgive  you.  To  say  nothing  of 
your  friend. 

Contest  (iuidcliiics 

1 .  Enter  as  often  as  you  like,  but  each  entry  must  be  on  this  official 
entry  form  or  a  plain  3x5  piece  of  paper. 

2.  This  contest  isopen  to  all  readers  18  vears or  older.  Advertisers.  Bav 
Guardian  staff  members  and  their  families  arc  not  eligible. 

3.  No  purchase  is  necessary,  and  you  need  not  he  present  to  win.  Prize 
awarded  must  be  redeemed  before  May  30, 1988.  Treatment  and 
accommodations  good  only  Sunday  through  Thursday.  Additional 
details  available  at  the  Bay  Guardian  offices. 

4.  The  prize  drawing  will  be  held  at  the  Bay  Guardian  on  Mar.  8. 1988. 


Win  your  Way  to  Calistoga 

OFFICIAL  ENTRY  FORM 

Name _ 


Address . 
City  Zip 


Day  Phone 


Mail  form  to  Calistoga  Spa,  SF  Bav  Guardian, 

2700  19th  St.,  San  Francisco,  C A 
94110-2189 
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PEo@ol5r 

San  Francisco 's  Urban  Resort 

The  kind  of  place  where  i /on 
might  run  into  Arizona's 
Rose  Moffard. 


Larkin  at  Eddy  •  Populist  Prices 
776-1380 


*100  off 

Save  $100  off  your  next  trip  to 
the  East  Coast. 

$1,499  r/t  first  class  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Upgrade  your  flight 
to  Europe  to  business  class  for 
$250.  Save  on  all  your  travel. 

BAY AREA 
TRAVEL CLUB 

331-7889 

Remember  when  travel  was  expensive? 


f 


Since  1957 

CUT-THROAT  TRAVEL 


EUROPE  front  $374  RT 
ORIENT  from  $51 0  RT 
CRUISES  ta  $305 
HAWAII  7  Nights  $329 
Air:  989-6040  Cruise:  989-TRIP 


Lr\c_C  x 

TRAVEL  GROUP 


ON  PIER  35,  S.F. 


AMAZON 

Join  ARNO  CALDERARI,  famous  explorer  and 
founding  member  of  the  Cousteau  Society,  aboard 
the  deluxe  OCEAN  PRINCESS  Feb-Mar  88 
Limited  Space — for  brochure  call: 

DELTA  TOURS  (415)  421  7447 

291  Geary  Street  #406 
San  Francisco.  CA  94102 


NEW  LOW  FARES! 


EUROPE 


AMSTERDAM 

From  $469 

LONDON 

From  $499 

GLASGOW 

From  $499 

MANCHESTER 

From  $499 

PARIS 

From  $969 

FRANKFURT 

From  $549 

DUSSELDORF 

From  $549 

MUNICH 

From  $549 

ZURICH 

From  $579 

GENEVA 

From  $579 

MILAN 

From  $729 

ROME 

From  $769 

FUN  SUN  TOURS 
7700  Edgewater  Dr.  #523 
Oakland,  CA  94621 
(415)633-1633 


Restrictions  apply  Prices  and  flight  schedule  subject  to  change  without  notice  Holiday/weekend  surcharge  may  apply  Taxes  not  included 


DISCOUNT  CRUISES 

Mexico  7Day  $675  Save  $640  per  couple 
Alaska  7Day  $995  Save  $530  per  couple 
Caribe  7Day  $995  Save  $200  per  couple 

Call  for  details  and  our  1988  brochure! 
CRUISE  TIME  div.  of  Travel  Time 

(415)673-0800 

TRAVEL  TIME 

Honolulu . 

Outer  Islands . 

.  5269 
. .5309 

Mazatlan . 

Puerto  Vallarta . 

inc.  air,  3  nite  hotel 

.5335 
.  5355 

South  America . 

(415) 775-8725 

. .5699 

International  Travel 
of  Berkeley 


from  $469 

$499 

$548 

$598 

$598 


Amsterdam 

London 

Manchester 

Frankfurt 

Paris 


*  Per  person/Round  trip/ plus  taxes 
Lowest  prices  available  on  all 
Domestic  and  International 
destinations. 

&  548-766CT 


2342SHATTUCKAVE. 
BERKELEY,  CA 94704  S 

Price#  subject  to  change  wtthoul  notice. 


DIRT  CHEAP 


PLANE  TICKETS  ANYWHERE 


824-2550 

Dirt  Cheap  Travel 

3850-23rd  St.,  SF  94114 


- r 

FREE 

AIRPORT 

TRANSPORTATION  l 

Purchase  any  airline  ticket  with  a  value  t 
of  $200  or  more  and  receive  FREE 
transportation  from  your  San  Francisco 
home  to  SF  International  Airport! 

Already  reserved  your  tickets? 

Let  us  write  them -NO  FEE! 

Must  bring  in  coupon.  Coupons  cannot  be  J 

combined  One  transfer  per  ticket  with 
this  coupon. 

Offer  good  when  purchasing  your  ticket  by  | 
April 6,  1 988. 


GLOBAL  TRAVEL  TOO 

(71.  -F.  9om-6pm  •  Sat.  10am-4pm 


Travel  You  Can  Afford 


Featured  Destinations: 

Honolulu 

$299r/t 

New  York 

$238r/t 

London 

$499  r/t 

2230  POLK 
at  GREEN 

4005  24TH 
at  NOE 

1697  HAIGHT 
at  COLE 

776-5300  647-4304  431-6204 


San  Francisco 
on  $11  a  day. 


Now  you  can  rent  a  car  in  San  Francisco 
for  about  half  the  price  of  a  cab  from  the 
airport.  Flat  Rate  puts  you  at  the  wheel  for  just 
$1 1  a  day.  *  Whether  you’re  only  in  town  for 
the  day  or  staying  a  week.  Flat  Rate  gives  you 
the  freedom  to  tour  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  at  your  own  pace.  Even  if  you  won’t  be 
driving  much,  a  Flat  Rate  car  pays  for  itself  in 
nothing  flat. 

Flow  is  this  ridiculously  low  rate  possible? 

Flat  Rate  rents  good,  used  late- model  Toyotas. 
Clean,  reliable,  great  on  gas  and  easy  to  park. 
Convenient  for  getting  around  The  City. 

Economical  for  a  day  in  the  country. 

Were  located  right  next  to  the  airport.  Reserve 
a  car  in  advance,  and  our  courtesy  shuttle 
service  will  pick  you  up  when  you  arrive. 

So  call  Flat  Rate  Rent-a-Car  toll-free  at: 

1-800-433-3058 

And  leave  your  heart  in  San  Francisco,  not 
your  wallet. 

FREE  DALY  CITY  BART 


PICK-UP 


830  Huntington.  San  Bruno,  CA  94066 
(415)583-9233 

8  a.m.  —  5  p.m.  seven  days  a  week. 

*  Includes  50  free  miles  per  day.  ten  cents  per  mile  thereafter 
Limited  to  100- mile  radius  of  SFO.  Optional  collision 
damage  waiver:  $3  per  day.  Gas  not  included.  24-hour 
airport  return  and  other  price  packages  available 


Carnival  Cruise 
Bonanza! 

Carnival’s  4  Night 
Bahamas  Cruise! 

3  days  cruising  to  the  Bahamas  and 
7  hotel  night  in  Miami. 


*499 


per  person, 
double 


Walt  Disney  World  and 
Carnival  Cruise  Combo! 

3  hotel  nights  in  Orlando.  3  days  car. 

1  day  admission  to  Walt  Disney  World, 
1  day  admission  to  Epcot  Center, 

1  hotel  night  in  Miami,  3  days 
Bahamas  cruise. 


* 745 


per  person, 
double 


Cruise  the  Mexican  Riviera! 

7  days  aboard  the  "Fun  Ships"  ot 
Carnival  Cruise  Lines  as  you  visit 
Mexico's  Riviera  playland. 


per  person, 
double. 


* 799 

Each  features  the  wonder  “ Fun 
Ships"  of  the  Carnival  Cruise  Lines 

and  includes  round  trip  airfare  from 
San  Francisco. 

Come  in  or  call  today. 

415/775-5555 

snaps 

8f 

1322  Polk  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94109 
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EU  RAIL 
MEI  PACKS 
TRAVEL  BOOKS 
ADVENTURE  TRIPS 
HOSTEL  &  STUDENT  IDs 
EUROPE  &  SO.  PACIFIC 
DISCOUNT  FLIGHTS 

Call  fora  free  catalog 


863-3795 

TUES  —  FRI 1-6 


LfREEH  IORTOISE , 


•*$  >  rrsri  . 


o\' 


tfS*- 


t#6 


BAJA  ! 


$349  //tY^  $229 

2  weeks  (Roundtnp)  ^  ^aYs 
I  *  Wind  Surfing  Lessons  Available  * 


ARRIVE  INSPIRED  -  NOT  DOG  TIRED 
821-0803  I 


Travel!  4 

HAWAII 

L 

$369 

MEXICO 

$379 

MAUI  SPECIAL 

$379 

(Quad.) 

Included  RT  air,  8  days/7  nights  hotel  &  more !  Sample 

Roundtrip  Airfares 

N.Y.  $238 

Paris 

$549 

Boston  $198 

Hong  Kong  $580 

Honolulu  $269 

Maul 

$287 

London  $499 

Salt  Lake  City  $138 

We  WILL  find  you  the  lowest  airfare  to  your  desgination. 

CALL  NOW! 

SRC  Travel 

I*'®' 

San  Francisco: 

•  e'l® 

East  Bay: 

(415)777-1597 

528-TRVL 

Mon.-Fri.9-6 

Anyday  1 1  -9 

All 
fares 
round-trip. 
Equally  low 
one-way  fares  available. 


LONDON  S520 

FRANKFURT  $600 

PARIS  $632 

HONGKONG  $594 

BANGKOK  $699 

NAIROBI  $1240 

KATHMANDU  $1010 

DELHI  $1010 


BALI  $882 

SYDNEY  $910 
AUCKLAN0  $820 
TRINIDAD  $374 
CARACAS  $374 
GUATEMALA  CITY $374 
GUAYAQUIL  $594 
U.S.S  .R  tours  available 


166  Geary  St.  #702 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108 


391-8407 


COUNTRY  a 
WESTERN  CRUISE 

From  $851 00  including  FREE  air 

Sept.  24,  1988  set  sail  aboard  a 
deluxe  ocean  liner  for  8  days  of 
C&W  Fun  in  the  warmth  of  the 
Caribbean  sun.  Call  today! 

jCRmseh^ 

^HoupaYsmamr » 

CRUISE  HOLIDAYS 
(415)  957-1808 
383  Third  St.,  SF  CA  94107 

CRUISE  HOLIDAYS  &  LOGO  ARE  REGISTERED 
SERVICE  MARKS  OF  CRUISE  HOLIDAYS  INTL  INC 


BUY  A  WEEK  IN  WAIKIKI. 
GET  A  FREE  ISLAND. 


YOUR  HOLIDAY  INCLUDES: 

•  Round-trip  Airfare  on  Hawaiian  Airlines 

•  8  Days/7  Nights  at  a  Waikiki  Beach  Hotel 

•  Free  round-trip  to  the  Neighbor  Island  of  your 
choice  (one  per  room) 

•  Round-trip  transfers  and  baggage  tips 

•  Fresh  Flower  Lei  Greeting 

•  Free  Continental  Breakfast  Briefing 

•  Full-color  Memory  Album 

UP  TO  $89.90 VALUE! 


Pick  an  island  En|oy  a  FREE  round-trip 
flight  to  either  Maui  Kauai,  Hawaii  or  Molokai 
A  great  way  lo  stretch  your  vacation  dollar! 

Oiler  is  good  1/6  thru  3/18  One  tree  trip 
per  room 

DAILY  9CMEDULED  DEPARTURE 9  FROM  EAR  FRAMCIMCO 

SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  TRAVEL  AGENT  OR 

CALL  (415)  788-1791  Zi  (800)-2-HAWAII 

Pleasant  Hauialiai  Holidays, 

Some  booking  restrictions  apply  See  brochure  or  call  for 
conditions  applicable  in  your  specific  holiday 
Prices  subject  to  change. 


I  started  a 
community 
health  clinic. 

I  constructed 
a  well. 

I  surveyed  a 
national  park. 

I  taught  school. 

I  coached  track. 
I  learned  French. 


re*su*me 

A  short  account  of  one's  career  and 
qualifications  prepared  typically  by  an  appli¬ 
cant  for  a  position. 


I  WAS  IN  THE 
PEACE  CORPS 


Special  San  Francisco  Peace  Corps  Propram  Series 


SPOTLIGHT  on  SERVICE:  to  your  career  goals  and  training; 
to  public  awareness  at  home;  to  the  needs  of  developing  countries 


MONDAY,  FEB.  22  -  WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  24 
FORT  MASON  CENTER,  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  7:00  -  9:00  P.M. 

Monday:  Bldg.  C,  Rm.  370:  Focus  on  Asia 
Tuesday:  Bldg.  E,  Rm.  287:  Focus  on  Africa 
Wednesday:  Bldg.  C,  Rm.  370:  Focus  on  Inter-America 

Film  and  slide  shows  •  Free  literature  •  Discussions  with  returned  Volunteers 
PROGRAMS  are  FREE  and  OPEN  to  the  PUBLIC 


RSVP  (415)  974-8754 

For  further  information,  phone  the  Peace  Corps  Office  at  (4 15)  974-8754. 
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Books 


Bookcase  Specialists 

Discount  Prices 
AH  sizes  and  Finishes 


Oak,  Pine  5  Alder 

Need  a  special  size?. .  .We’ll  order  it! 


I’  -WOOD-  *4 


2078  San  Pablo  Avenue 
Berkeley  •  848-6662 

Hours:  Mon-Sat  9-6 
Free  Parking 


VALLEY'S 
.SERVICE 
&  RECORD 


BOOKS  •  RECORDS  •  CASSETTES 

Large  Selection  of  Literature  and  Fiction 

New  Arrivals  Daily! 

MC/VISA  Accepted  •  Xeroxing  Available 

Open  M-Sat  10am-10pm,Sun  1 1  am-7  pm 

(415)821-3477 

3850  24th  Street,  San  Francisco 


Phoenix 


NOE 

FLJL 

BOOK 


vintage.*'0-9* 


INCELEBRATION 

OF 

BLACK  HISTORY 
MONTH 


•  v-i  c — BOOKSTORE  BUY  •  SEI.I. 
CnCCWl  TRADE  •  506  CLEMENT 

VACtXJl  SAN  F  RANCISCO  •  3*7 -22T2 

k  APPLE  0PEN  0A,LY 


The  Chancellors  Office  of  the  University  of  California 
The  University  Religious  Council 
B’nai  B'rith  Hillel  Foundation 
Present 


ELIE  WIESEL 

One  of  the  Great  Writers  of  this  Generation 

The  NY  Times  Book  Review 

RECIPIENT  OF  THE  1986 
NOBEl  PEACE  PRIZE 

BUILDING 

AMORAL 

SOCIETY 


THURSDAY  7  PM  •  FEBRUARY  25, 1988 

BERKELEY  COMM  UNITY  THEATRE 

Arrangements  tor  Eiie  Wiesel  were  made  through  the  B'nai  B'rith  Lecture  Bureau. 

Admission:  $5  Students/Seniors  For  more  information  call  845-7793 

$12  General  Admission  Tickets  available  through  Bass  Tickets 


SOLAR 

LIGHT 

BOOKS 

BOOKS  •  CARDS  •  PERIODICALS 


"  Books  are  the  carriers  of 
civilization.  Without  books, 
history  is  silent,  literature 
dumb,  science  crippled, 
thought  and  speculation  at 
a  standstil  I. " 

—  Barbara  W.  Tuckman 


2068  UNION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94123 
41  5  567-6082 


Win  a  shot  at  the 

BIGTIME 

Enter  the  Bay  Guardian’s  Scriptwriting 
Contest.  See  page  59  for  rules  and 
entry  form. 


SPRING 

CLEANING 

SALE! 

20-50%  OFF 

FEB. 21-28 

M-F  10  AM-6  PM 
SAT-SUN  1 1  AM-6  PM 

also  at  1 43  Clement  St. 
call  store  for  hours 
(4  1  5)752-8611 


On  guard 

continued  from  page  6 

Bay  Guardian’s  coverage  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  during  October  and  November 
of  that  year  included  the  disclosure 
that  Prop.  M  opponents  lacked  the 
data  to  back  up  their  campaign  claims 
and  the  release  by  Redmond  of  the 
results  of  a  Bay  Guardian  study  by 
MIT  economist  David  Birch.  The 
Birch  study  showed  that,  contrary  to 
the  assertions  of  the  Planning  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
most  new  jobs  in  San  Francisco  were 
created  in  outlying  areas  and  were  not 
the  result  of  the  Financial  District 
highrise  boom. 

Balderston’s  coverage  of  the  San 
Francisco  Unified  School  Districts 
asbestos  problems  began  with  a  Jan. 
14,  1987  investigative  report  that 
revealed  as  many  as  103  school  build¬ 
ings  might  contain  hazardous  levels  of 
asbestos.  In  that  article,  and  through¬ 
out  the  year,  Balderston  and  Red¬ 
mond  documented  numerous  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  district’s  response  to  the 
asbestos  problem.  As  a  result  of  the 
stories,  school  board  member  Richard 
Cerbatos  resigned  after  Balderston 
revealed  that  Cerbatos’s  engineering 
firm  had  done  consulting  work  for 
the  school  board,  including  writing 
specifications  for  the  installation  of 
asbestos,  the  district  hired  a  new 
asbestos  consulting  firm  and  McAteer 
High  School  was  shut  down  for  one 
year  so  asbestos  could  be  removed. 

Business  coverage  was  judged  on 
the  basis  of  reporting  during  April 
1987.  The  Bay  Guardian  took  second 
place  for  two  reports  —  an  April  8th 
article  by  freelancer  Adam  Diamant 
on  how  the  San  1  rancisco  Port  Com¬ 
mission’s  plans  for  the  northern  wa¬ 
terfront  could  completely  destroy  the 
city’s  struggling  fishing  industry  and 
an  April  23rd  series  by  attorney  and 
author  Jeffrey  Hadley  Louden  on  the 
San  Francisco  rent  board  and  what 
landlords  can  and  cannot  do  under 
the  law. 

The  awards  luncheon  was  part  of 
CNPA’s  Centennial  Convention  Cele¬ 
bration.  Awards  were  presented  in  27 
categories  each  for  weekly  and  daily 
newspapers.  Winners  were  selected 
from  some  3,000  entries  by  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  ■ 


Political  Alerts 
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Refusal  presents  a  workshop  on  tax 
resistance.  10  am-4  pm,  call  for  loca¬ 
tion  in  Berkeley.  Donation.  Info.: 

845-0557 _ Mobilization  for  Peace, 

Jobs  and  Justice  meets  to  plan  its  April 
30th  march  and  rally.  1 1  am,  255  Ninth 

St.,  SF.  Info.:  626-8053 _ Charlie 

King,  one  of  the  nation’s  top  political 
songwriters,  performs  at  a  benefit  for 
Open  Hand  and  the  Shanti  Project 
sponsored  by  organized  labor.  8  pm. 
Ship  Clerks’  Hall,  Local  34,  4  Berry, 
SF.  $8.  Info,  and  tickets:  543-2699. 
Sunday/21  —  Richard  Hughes  of  the 
Center  for  U.S./U.S.S.R.  Initiatives 
discusses  the  role  of  Star  Wars  in  arms 
control  negotiations,  followed  by  a 
potluck  dinner.  4  pm,  3220  Gallery, 
3220  Sacramento,  third  floor,  SF.  In¬ 
fo.:  346-1875....  San  Francisco 
Cinematheque  presents  a  Michael  Gray 
documentary  on  the  1969  Chicago 
police  raid  on  Black  Panther  Party 
headquarters  and  the  killing  of  Fred 
Hampton.  8  pm,  SF  Art  Institute,  800 
Chestnut,  SF.  $3.50  ($2 

students/seniors/disabled).  Info.: 
558-8129. . . .  Monday/22  —  Women 
journalists  discuss  “Promoting 
Women  in  the  Newsroom.”  7  pm,  UC 


at  Berkeley,  145  Dwindle  Hall,  Berk. 
Free.  Info.:  642-4890....  Raoul 
Wallenberg  Jewish  Democratic  Club 
holds  a  candidate  forum  with  John 
Burton  and  Roberta  Achtenberg. 
Jewish  Community  Library,  639  14th 
Ave.,  SF.  Info.:  759-0278.... 
Tuesday/23  —  David  Brower,  chair¬ 
man  of  Earth  Island  Institute,  speaks 
on  ‘‘Restoration  and  a  Green  Future,” 
as  part  of  the  Friendship  Earth  lecture 
series.  7:30  pm,  UC  at  Berkeley,  155 
Dwindle  Hall,  Berk.  $3-$10.  Info.: 
540-0671  (Florence). 

—  Edited  by  Craig  McLaughlin, 

with  assistance  from  Kim  Irving 
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mend  the  Modesto  and  Turlock  con¬ 
tracts  to  the  board.  The  analyst’s 
report  gives  the  contracts  a  “no  recom¬ 
mendation”  and  cites  the  lack  of 
documentation  as  a  major  reason.  This 
report  is  presented  to  the  board’s 
Finance  Committee.  Mayor  Agnos 
asks  the  committee  to  postpone  its 
hearing  for  a  week  so  that  his  staff  can 
have  time  to  review  the  contracts.  The 
committee  agrees  to  the  request. 

Jan.  28,  1988:  Supervisor  Jim  Gon¬ 
zalez,  who  stated  that  “public  power  is 
for  rural  areas”  and  who  had  “forgot¬ 
ten”  contributions  he  had  received 
from  PG&E,  holds  a  fundraiser  for 
his  first  election  campaign.  The  event  is 
hosted  by  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  that 
rendered  the  key  opinion  that  prevents 
the  supervisors  from  amending  the 
Modesto  and  Turlock  contracts,  How¬ 
ard  Nemerovsky  (see  Bay  Guardian, 
Jan.  27,  1988).  The  event  is  attended  by 
some  of  the  city’s  most  prominent 
political  players,  including  PG&E  lob¬ 
byists  and  allies. 

Jan.  29,  1988:  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  Donald  Hodel  gives  a  speech  to 
the  Commonwealth  Club  and  states 
that  an  alternative  to  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
reservoir  can  be  found.  He  has  pro¬ 
posed  the  tearing  down  of  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  dam,  a  move  that  would  end 
the  public  power  debate  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  forever. 

Feb.  1, 1988:  Mayor  Art  Agnos  asks 
the  PUC  to  hold  a  second  hearing  on  all 
three  contracts.  Agnos  tells  the  Bay 
Guardian  that  he  wants  to  hold  new 
hearings  because  “questions  have  not 
been  fully  answered.” 

Feb.  3, 1988:  A  revised  version  of  the 
budget  analyst’s  report  is  presented  to 
the  Finance  Committee  that  contains 
revenue  projections  for  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  power  if  it  were  sold  in  San 
Francisco.  Principal  Budget  Analyst 
Ken  Bruce  estimates  that  the  city  could 
make,  on  the  average,  $52  million  per 
year  more  in  revenues  than  what  the 
city  will  receive  in  the  Modesto  and 
Turlock  contracts. 

Feb.  10,  1988:  The  Bay  Guardian 
reports  on  the  successful  efforts  of  the 
tiny  Hayfork  Valley  Public  Utility  Dis¬ 
trict  in  Trinity  County  to  municipalize 
its  power  distribution  system.  Hayfork 
wins  a  key  victory  in  court  over  PG&E , 
a  victory  that  allows  Hayfork  to  pay 
only  for  the  original  costs  of  PG&E’s 
system  less  depreciation.  If  such  a 
precedent  holds  up  on  appeal,  the  $1.4 
billion  price  tag  PG&E  has  placed  on 
its  system  in  San  Francisco  —  and  a  key 
argument  against  the  1982  municipal¬ 
ization  measure,  Prop.  K  —  would  be 
demolished. 

Feb.  17,  1988:  All  three  contracts 
reappear  in  front  of  the  PUC  for  re- 
evaluation.  Despite  Mayor  Agnos’  past 
promises  to  support  public  power,  he 
has  not  moved  to  replace  any  of  the 
pro-PG&E  commissioners  that  voted 
4-0  on  the  contracts  in  late  December. 
Nor  has  he  moved  to  delay  the  hearings 
until  all  the  documents  are  made  avail¬ 
able  for  public  or  press  scrutiny .  ■ 
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The  New 

BAY  AREA 


FICTION 


The  Winners 
of  the  Bay 
Guardian’s 
second  annual 
fiction  contest 

A  STORY  OF  a  daughter  witnessing  the  development  of  her  mother’s 
individuality,  a  glimpse  into  the  secret  and  complex  world  of  the 
typical  “neighbor”  and  a  father’s  struggles  to  impart  his  hidden  art¬ 
istry  to  his  son  are  the  themes  of  the  winning  stories  of  the  Bay  Guard 
ian’s  second  annual  fiction  contest. 

As  usual,  the  more  than  500  entries  reflect  the  quality,  diversity  and  range  of  the 
Bay  Area  fiction  community  that  has  been  steadily  growing  in  mention  and  talent . 
But  this  year,  many  of  the  stories  tended  to  deal  with  themes  of  alienation,  deper¬ 
sonalization  and  the  increasing  isolation  of  modem  living.  Two  of  our  winning 
authors  said  they  set  out  to  explore  the  parts  of  their  characters  that  remain  hidden 
behind  the  conventions  of  20th-century  society. 

The  entries  passed  through  a  three-part  judging  system.  Fiction  Network,  a 
San-Francisco  based  syndicate  that  publishes  a  biannual  fiction  magazine  and 
distributes  short  fiction  to  newspapers  and  regional  magazines  nationwide, 
screened  the  original  525  entries  and  selected  20  semifinalists.  The  Bay  Guardian’s 
editorial  staff  then  chose  ten  finalists  for  review  by  our  three  contest  judges:  Bon¬ 
nie  Nadell,  a  literary  agent  with  Frederick  Hill  Associates  in  San  Francisco; 
Michael  Rubin,  author  of  five  novels  including  In  a  Cold  Country  and  associate 
professor  of  creative  writing  at  San  Francisco  State  University;  and  Sara  Vogan, 
an  instructor  of  creative  writing  at  San  Franciscio  State  University  and  author  of 
“Scenes  from  the  Homefront,”  a  short  story  published  as  part  of  the  1987  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  Short  Fiction  series. 

The  judges  met  Super  Bowl  Sunday  at  the  Bay  Guardian  offices  and  evaluated 
the  ten  finalists.  After  some  discussion,  they  had  little  difficulty  selecting  the  first-, 
second-  and  third-prize  winners.  They  were  particularly  struck  by  the  poignancy 
of  the  father’s  inability  to  communicate  with  his  son  in  “Poetry”  and  richness  and 
the  depth  of  layering  in  “The  Lockkeeper.” 

The  Bay  Area’s  literary  community  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  in¬ 
novative  in  the  U.S.  Our  resource  guide  on  page  21,  lists  some  of  the  many 
bookstores  and  publications  that  are  forums  for  authors  as  well  as  people  in¬ 
terested  in  plugging  into  the  local  scene. 

The  Bay  Guardian  will  continue  to  support  and  showcase  the  substantial  talent 
in  the  Bay  Area  with  its  series  of  six  annual  contests.  The  second  annual  script¬ 
writing  contest  is  now  open  and  accepting  screenplays  and  teleplays;  see  page  59 
for  details.  This  summer,  the  Bay  Guardian’s  contest  schedule  heats  up,  with  the 
cartoon  contest  beginning  June  8th,  photography  on  Aug.  10th  and  finally,  in  the 
fall,  the  poetry  contest  is  scheduled  to  be  announced  on  October  5th. 


Contest  coordinator  Jane  Sullivan. 

Judges:  Bonnie  Nadell,  Michael  Rubin,  Sara  Vogan. 

Additional  assistance  provided  by  Jay  Shaefer/ Fiction  Network,  and  Nicola  Theilen, 
contest  assistant. 


The 

LOCK- 

KEEPER 

By  Suzanne  Beme 


MY  MOTHER  remarried 
several  years  ago  and  lives  in  a 
house  with  a  door  knocker 
shaped  like  a  hand:  you  shake  hands 
when  you  knock  at  her  door,  entering 
with  an  agreement  on  good  behavior. 
She  likes  to  know  what  to  expect.  After 
my  father  left  her,  she  felt  as  if  he  had 
taken  all  the  things  she  cared  for  most, 
piled  them  onto  a  truck  and  driven  the 
truck  over  a  cliff .  She  had  never  known 
she  could  feel  so  forsaken.  She  told  me 
this  one  afternoon  shortly  after  my  fif¬ 
teenth  birthday  while  we  were  walking 
along  the  towpath  of  the  C&O  canal. 

The  towpath  was  one  of  our  favorite 
places  in  Washington.  On  the  city  side 
ran  the  old  canal,  punctuated  regularly 
by  heavy  wooden  locks,  where  barges 
were  towed  by  mules  years  ago. 
Screened  by  a  strip  of  trees  on  the 
Virginia  side  was  the  Potomac,  which 
was  ferocious  enough  to  drown  a 
canoeist  every  spring  or  so.  The 
towpath  itself  was  beaten  flat  by 
generations  of  Sunday  amblers, 
bicyclists  and  dogs.  During  the  week  it 
was  deserted  save  for  the  occasional 
jogger.  That  summer  my  mother 
walked  on  the  towpath  nearly  every 
afternoon.  This  particular  day  was  in 
mid- July. 

Over  the  noise  of  the  cicadas  rasping 
in  humid  trees,  my  mother  was  saying 
she  wanted  to  be  a  lockkeeper;  she 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  kind  of  life. 


At  one  of  the  locks  was  a  cottage  that 
she  imagined  must  have  once  been  the 
lockkeeper’s.  It  was  whitewashed 
stone;  the  windows  were  framed  by 
chipped  green  paint  and  the  door  was 
faded  red. 

“All  you’d  have  to  do,”  said  my 
mother,  “would  be  to  watch  for  the 
barges  coming.  Then  you’d  run  out, 
open  the  locks  and  watch  the  water 
level  until  the  barge  could  go  through .  ’  ’ 

continued  next  page 
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KEEPER 

continued  from  previous  page 

“I’m  sure  there  was  more  to  it  than 
that,”  I  said. 

“It  was  a  simple  life,”  insisted  my 
mother.  “It  was  for  watchers.” 

Walking  beside  me  in  a  yellow  halter 
top  and  blue  shorts,  my  mother  al¬ 
lowed  her  voice  to  rise  and  sharpen  as 
she  always  did  when  she  got  onto  the 
subject  of  other  lives.  Her  voice  spiral¬ 
ed,  trembling  in  the  humidity. 

“Or  I  could  marry  a  lockkeeper.  Be 
his  helpmeet.”  She  paused  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  “Do  you  know,”  she  said  with  a 
sharp  littlelaugh,  “I  envy  every  woman 
on  the  street  who  looks  married.  I  envy 
them  their  homes,  their  grocery  shop¬ 
ping,  their  cocktail  parties.” 

“You  have  those  things,”  I  said, 
pulling  at  where  my  T-shirt  had  begun 
sticking  to  my  skin. 

“Not  in  the  married  way.  Now  when 
I  go  grocery  shopping,  I  always  hope 
someone  will  talk  to  me.”  She  let  her 
hand  scrape  across  a  tree  trunk  as  we 
passed  by.  “When  I  go  to  a  cocktail 
party  these  days  I  smile  like  this.” 

She  turned  towards  me  and 
demonstrated  a  half-smile,  keeping  her 
face  immobile  save  for  her  lips,  which 
curled  upwards  as  if  tugged  by  strings. 
“I  don’t  want  more  wrinkles.  There  are 
so  many  extra  women  around.” 

“Lots  of  people  are  divorced,”  I 
said. 

“I  hate  feeling  extra,”  said  my 
mother. 

SHE  WAS  forty-three  then. 
Deep  lines  ran  from  the  wings  of 
her  nostrils  to  the  comers  of  her 
mouth.  She  had  soft,  lightly  freckled 
skin  and  long  brown  hair  that  she 
washed  with  a  shampoo  that  smelled 
like  wintergreen  Lifesavers.  She  had 
been  beautiful  all  her  life,  an  asset  to 
my  father  as  a  dinner  partner,  a 
hostess,  a  woman  who  charmed  other 
men.  They  went  to  parties  every  week. 
My  mother  said  they  admired  each 
other  most  when  they  were  with  other 
people. 

My  father  was  a  stockbroker  who, 
ever  since  I  could  remember,  wore  a 
wristwatch  with  my  mother’s  name 
engraved  on  the  back.  To  keep  her  at 
his  pulse,  she  said.  One  day  he  came 
home  and  told  my  mother  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with  a  young,  blonde-haired 
woman,  a  secretary.  They  had  been 
taking  walks,  all  spring,  hand  in  hand, 
through  Rockcreek  Park.  She  sent  him 
notes  on  pink  paper  in  round  hand¬ 
writing.  He  bought  her  a  kitten.  They 
made  love  in  hotel  rooms  and  ate  ice 
cream  in  bed  afterwards.  Sitting  across 
from  my  mother  on  the  living  room 
sofa,  he  said  he  had  never  felt  so  alive. 

“It’s  so  hackneyed,”  she  said.  “The 
whole  thing  is  as  old  as  the  hills.” 

A  wasp  circled  my  head.  People 
passed  us,  walking  or  riding  bicycles;  I 
began  to  notice  whether  they  were  ac¬ 
companied  or  alone.  My  mother 
started  to  cry,  without  making  much 
noise.  “He’s  made  me  so  old,”  she 
said. 

“Come  on,  Mom,”  I  said. 

“Do  you  know  how  I  picture  being 
left?”  She  shielded  half  her  face  with 
one  hand  as  though  there  were  a  glare. 
The  towpath  was  so  densely  green  we 
might  have  been  walking  underwater. 
“I  picture  being  left  as  an  enormously 
fat  woman  living  in  a  trailer  home  with 
the  blinds  pulled  down.  No  one  visits 
her  and  she  eats  potato  chips  all  day 
long.  The  only  way  anyone  knows  she’s 
there  is  that  occasionally  an  empty 
potato  chip  bag  flies  out  the  window.” 
“Come  on,”  I  said. 

“Remember  listening  to  freight 
trains  at  night  when  we  stayed  at 
Grandma’s  in  Ohio?  Those  whistles  in 
the  dark,  so  far  away,  all  going 
somewhere  else.  And  broken  glass  on 
the  side  of  the  highway  —  I  can’t  look 
at  broken  glass  anymore.  ”  She  stopped 


crying  and  dropped  her  hand  to  scratch 
her  elbow. 

‘ ‘Tastes  like  iron, ’ ’  she  said  absently. 

“Will  you  please  cut  it  out,"  I 
slapped  my  bare  leg  with  the  flat  of  my 
hand.  When  I  took  my  hand  away  we 
could  both  see  the  red  imprint  it  left. 
My  mother  blinked,  her  Ups  forming 
an  apologetic  O  before  she  spoke. 

“I’m  sorry  honey.  Of  course.” 

I  pretended  to  retie  my  sneaker, 
squatting  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the 
path.  A  man  on  a  ten-speed  missed  me 
by  two  inches.  “Watch  it,”  he  yelled. 
When  I  stood  up,  my  mother  touched 
my  arm .  I  thought  she  was  going  to  say 
something  else  about  being  left,  but  in¬ 
stead  she  said,  “When  I’m  lockkeeper 
you  can  ride  the  barges  whenever  you 
want.” 


She 

HAD  BEEN 
BEAUTIFUL  ALL 
HER  LIFE,  AN 
ASSET  TO  MY 
FATHER  AS  A 
DINNER  PARTNER, 
A  HOSTESS,  A 
WOMAN  WHO 
CHARMED  OTHER 

men.  They  went 

TO  PARTIES  EVERY 
WEEK.  My  MOTH¬ 
ER  SAID  THEY 
ADMIRED  EACH 
OTHER  MOST  WHEN 
THEY  WERE  WITH 
OTHER  PEOPLE. 


Which  was  just  Uke  my  mother,  to 
make  up  for  being  thoughtless  by  giv¬ 
ing  something  she  didn’t  have. 

THAT  SUMMER  I  was  so  lazy. 
Cleaning  my  room  was  as 
monumental  for  me  as  shovel- 
Ung  snow  with  a  plastic  spoon.  I  felt  as 
if  all  the  bones  in  my  body  had  dissolv¬ 
ed  and  what  was  left  in  their  place  was  a 
poor  jelhed  substitute,  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  me  only  for  brief  periods,  and 
even  then  not  upright.  I  spent  my  days 
lying  on  the  Uving  room  sofa  reading 
Gothic  romances  and  eating  black 
oUves  from  a  china  bowl.  Each  hour 
my  mother  came  in  to  report  what  she 
had  been  doing.  She  repainted  every 
room  in  the  house;  dropcloths  and  the 
smeU  of  turpentine  foUowed  her  pro¬ 
gress,  until  it  felt  as  though  the  house 
was  in  a  perpetual  state  of  being  just 
built.  She  washed  all  the  windows, 
recarpeted  the  stairs,  lined  the  kitchen 
shelves  with  new  contact  paper.  She 
wanted  to  touch  everything,  she  said, 
in  order  to  make  it  squarely  hers.  She 
joined  a  bridge  club  and  took  a  yoga 
class.  At  night  she  read  spy  novels  while 


she  sat  in  the  bathtub  with  a  mud  mask 
on  her  face.  My  father  called  at  the  end 
of  July,  to  talk  to  me. 

“What  did  he  say?”  My  mother 
was  at  the  door  as  I  hung  up  the  phone. 

“He  still  wants  me  to  visit  him  in 
Rehoboth  if  I  want  to  come.” 

“Are  you  going?”  She  tried  to 
sound  merely  interested.  Her  shirt,  an 
old  one  of  his  button-downs,  was  spat¬ 
tered  with  paint.  She  leaned  against  the 
doorway,  then  quickly  stood  away 
from  it  and  touched  her  hair  with  both 
hands. 

“No.” 

“It  would  be  nice  for  you  to  spend 
some  time  at  the  beach,”  she  said 
determinedly.  “With  your  father.” 

“I’m  not  going.” 

“Well,”  she  sighed  with  relief,  or 
regret,  or  something  undefinably  in 
between.  “It’s  certainly  up  to  you.” 

At  dinner  we  sat  across  from  each 
other  at  the  dining  room  table, 
although  the  kitchen  would  have  been 
more  comfortable.  My  mother  cooked 
dinners  she  thought  were  festive:  en¬ 
chiladas,  zucchini  pizza,  cheese 
fondue. 

“Did  you  know  that  Japanese 
women  are  expected  to  kill  themselves 
if  their  husbands  leave  them?”  she 
asked  me  that  evening  while  neither  of 
us  touched  a  salmon  mousse.  When  I 
didn’t  say  anything,  she  said,  “If  I  ever 
committed  suicide,  I  would  do  it  right 
in  the  middle  of  your  father’s  Oriental 
rug.  Right  on  the  butterfly. 

“Oh,  I’ll  never  commit  suicide,”  she 
added,  almost  cheerfully.  “But  if  I  did, 
that’s  where  it  would  be.” 

For  the  first  few  weeks  after  my 
father  left,  she  would  come  into  my 
room  and  ask  if  she  could  sleep  with 
me.  She  missed  the  sound  of  sleeping. 
Both  of  us  lay  awake  listening  to  the 
other’s  breathing,  listening  until 
darkness  and  breathing  joined  and  the 
darkness  breathed  between  us  on  its 
own. 

Walking  on  the  towpath  was  the 
only  exercise  I  got,  nearly  the  only  time 
I  left  the  house.  “How  about  a  walk?” 
my  mother  would  say.  “You’ve  been 
asleep  all  summer.”  I  never  wanted  to 
go  until  we  actually  got  there.  But  I 
loved  the  smell  of  warm,  muddy  water 
and  the  sight  of  ducks  sailing  down  the 
canal.  The  towpath  went  clear  to 
Delaware  and  sometimes  I  imagined 
walking  forever  along  the  canal,  always 
knowing  I  was  headed  somewhere. 

We  walked  slowly,  my  mother  point¬ 
ing  out  birds  and  clouds,  stopping 
often  to  look  at  the  canal,  to  theorize 
about  the  simple  lives  of  mules  and 
mule  drivers,  lockkeepers  and  their 
wives.  When  we  crossed  to  the  river,  we 
sat  down  immediately  on  the  bank. 
The  force  of  all  that  rushing  water 
made  us  dizzy.  My  mother  preferred 
the  canal  to  the  river  because  she  said 
the  canal  would  never  fool  you. 

“If  I’ve  learned  anything,”  she  said, 
“it’s  to  cherish  the  predictable.” 

We  weren’t  so  badly  off.  Once  in  a 
while  my  mother  lost  her  temper  and 
yelled  at  me  for  not  washing  the  dishes 
or  for  leaving  the  curtain  outside  the 
tub  when  I  took  a  shower.  Her  face 
turned  red  and  her  neck  looked  pale 
and  stretched  when  she  screamed;  but  I 
was  relieved  to  hear  her  yell,  to  sound 
like  any  mother.  I  was  always  glad 
when  her  voice  lost  that  tentative 
quaver  of  someone  introducing  herself 
over  and  over  again. 

IN  OCTOBER  my  mother  met  an 
ophthalmologist  at  her  bridge  club.  I 
sat  on  her  bed  as  she  dressed  for 
their  first  date:  dinner  at  the  Four 
Seasons  and  a  concert  afterwards.  She 
put  on  her  black  and  white  silk  dress 
and  wore  pearls.  I  watched  her  wind 
her  hair  into  a  neat  chignon  at  the  nape 
of  her  neck,  smiling  experimentally  at 
herself  in  the  mirror.  She  looked  thin 
and  wealthy.  She  looked  more  than 
equal  to  an  ophthalmologist  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 


Suzanne  Berne 
First  place  winner, 
“The  Lockkeeper” 


Suzanne  Berne  says  she  didn’t  base  the 
mother  in  “The  Lockkeeper”  on  her  own 
mother,  although  she  did  receive  a  question¬ 
ing  call  after  sending  the  story  home.  The 
appearance  of  “real  people”  in  her 
characters  is  a  problem  Berne  says  she  en¬ 
counters  frequently  in  her  writing. 

Her  stories  have  been  published  in  Ms., 
Mademoiselle  and  Playgirl  (without  any  sex 
scenes,  amazingly),  and  friends  and  family 
sometimes  find  themselves  staring  back 
from  the  pages. 

Her  parents  can’t  be  too  upset,  because 
they  encouraged  Berne  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  her  writing  career.  At  their  dinner 
parties  they  read  her  poems  aloud,  and  sent 
her  to  a  progressive  elementary  school 
where,  in  the  sixth  grade,  she  received  an  A 
on  a  paper  that  stated  (in  its  entirety)  “Andy 
Warhol  is.” 

After  graduating  from  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1982,  Berne  attended  the  Iowa 
Writer’s  Workshop.  While  in  Iowa  City,  she 
also  taught  high  school  English.  That  ex¬ 
perience  provided  her  with  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  immense  difficulties  in  com¬ 
municating  through  fiction.  “I  would  be 
talking  about  the  black  experience  and  rea¬ 
lize  that  these  kids  didn’t  really  believe  black 
people  exist.” 

Berne  has  worked  for  weekly  newspapers, 
technical  journals  and  occasionally  writes 
questions  for  standardized  tests.  She  free¬ 
lances  for  several  San  Francisco  papers  and 
magazines  and  is  continuing  work  on  a 
novel.  Her  reaction  to  the  news  that  she  had 
won  the  Bay  Guardian’s  Fiction  Contest: 
“It’s  weird.  A  writer  spends  so  much  time 
alone  that  when  the  call  came  it  seemed  like 
it  was  happening  to  someone  else.  Just  like 
one  of  those  bad  success  stories.” 


“Don’t  wait  up,”  she  said,  kissing 
the  top  of  my  head. 

The  ophthalmologist  arrived  exactly 
on  time.  He  was  a  tall  man  with 
shoulders  too  broad  for  the  fussy  din¬ 
ner  jacket  he  was  wearing.  He  waited  in 
the  living  room,  his  hands  clasped 
behind  him  as  he  studied  a  water-color 
of  my  mother  as  a  young  girl .  When  she 
came  downstairs  he  jingled  the  coins  in 
his  jacket  pocket  and  gave  a  wolf 
whistle. 

“This  is  Frank,”  said  my  mother, 
gesturing  toward  him  as  though  he 
were  a  location. 

From  an  upstairs  window  I  watched 
them  drive  away  in  his  blue  Volvo.  My 
mother  was  patting  her  chignon  and 
laughing  at  whatever  Frank  was 
laughing  at. 

October  was  such  a  quick  month,  all 
splintered  light  from  the  glowing  trees 
and  an  edge  to  the  breeze:  burning 
wood  and  hoarfrost.  I  wore  new 
sweaters  to  school;  my  mother  insisted 
on  outfitting  me  in  whatever  she  saw 
other  girls  wearing  on  buses,  in  shops, 
walking  down  the  street  in  Georgetown 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  Hugging  my 
books  against  my  chest,  I  hurried 
through  the  leaves  on  the  sidewalk  each 
morning,  only  to  hurry  back  through 
them  again  in  the  evening. 

My  mother  bought  an  answering 
machine.  She  came  home  from  classes 
she  had  begun  taking  at  American 
University,  cheeks  flushed,  and  threw 
her  coat  over  the  back  of  a  chair  instead 
of  hanging  it  in  the  closet,  heading 
straight  for  her  messages.  Once  I  called 
to  ask  her  for  a  ride  home  from  school 
and  got  the  answering  machine.  I  was 
amazed  at  the  crispness  of  my  mother’s 
voice,  asking  me  calmly  to  please  leave 
my  name  and  number  and  she  would 
get  back  to  me  soon.  Often  she  smelled 
of  woodsmoke.  She  bought  a  red  wool 
jacket  that  made  her  hair  shine.  I  think 
she  hoped  my  father  would  call  up 
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some  day  and  hear  how  efficiently  r 
at  home  she  was. 

Every  now  and  then  she  would  ask 
sleep  with  me.  She  had  nightmares,  s 
said.  She  always  dreamt  she  was  bei 
put  in  jail  while  my  father  stood 
watching.  When  she  called  to  him, 
said  there  was  nothing  he  could  do. 

“I’d  visit  you,”  I  said. 

We  took  a  long  walk  on  the  towpa 
one  Sunday  afternoon  just  as  Octob 
turned  into  November.  “I  think  my  li 
is  finally  coming  back  together,”  sa 
my  mother.  It  was  the  first  time  we  hi 
walked  on  the  towpath  in  weeks.  Ri 
and  yellow  maple  leaves  drifted  on  tl 
canal.  Ahead  of  us,  a  couple  embraa 
near  the  lockkeeper’s  cottage,  fo 
mother  watched  them  attentively  for 
few  moments. 

“What  do  you  think  of  Frank?”  si 
said  at  last,  looking  away. 

“He  seems  nice.” 

As  we  reached  the  cottage,  n 
mother  took  my  elbow  and  shook  n 
slightly.  “You  don’t  have  to  like  him, 
she  said,  drawing  me  close  to  her.  “D 
you  like  your  father’s  girl?” 

“She’s  OK.” 

“Did  he  have  to  do  that?”  Sh 
tightened  her  grip  and  shook  me  agaii 
looking  into  my  eyes  as  if  she  ha 
decided  to  become  an  ophthalmologis 
too,  and  was  searching  for  astigmi 
tism.  “Do  you  really  think  he  had  to? 

“I  don’t  know,”  I  said,  lookin 
back  at  her.  “I  guess  he  thought  h 
did.” 

Suddenly,  as  we  stood  in  the  middl 
of  the  path,  I  imagined  my  mother  in 
red  kerchief  and  an  old  calico  skirt 
leaning  out  of  the  doorway  of  the  lock 
keeper’s  cottage  watching  for  barges  t< 
come  floating  down  the  canal.  In  th 
distance  was  the  sound  of  mei 
shouting  and  the  braying  of  mules.  Shi 
pulled  a  shawl  around  her  as  the  bargi 
approached  and  stepped  from  her  cot 
tage,  a  small,  tired  woman  bendinf 
against  the  evening  sky.  The  bargemer 
called  out  to  her,  laughing  to  see  hei 
struggle  with  the  locks.  Her  face  red 
dened  with  strain.  It  was  not  an  easj 
life;  nothing  was  simple  about  letting 
people  pass  by. 

“Will  I  ever  understand  it?”  she 
cried.  “Do  you  think  I  ever  will?”  ■ 


Kay  Elewski 
Second  place  winner, 

“The  Window” 

Kay  Elewski’s  life  is  self-described  feast 
or  famine.  At  this  moment,  a  feast.  She  is 
the  second-place  winner  in  the  Bay  Guard¬ 
ian’s  Fiction  Contest  and  is  getting  married 
in  two  weeks.  Her  story,  “The  Window,” 
reflects  her  fascination  with  watching  from 
the  other  side. 

“I  love  looking  through  windows.  I  guess 
it’s  the  natural  curiosity  of  the  Fiction 
writer.”  She  and  her  new  husband  plan  to 
move  away  from  the  United  States  to  gain  a 
fresh  perspective  on  our  lives  and  our 
history. 

An  Ohio  native,  Elewski  moved  to  the 
West  Coast  to  attend  the  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Cruz.  She  considers  that 
her  “country”  time  and  wryly  remembers 
the  intensity  of  Santa  Cruz  in  the  freewheel¬ 
ing  early  1970s.  Her  subsequent  years  in  San 
Francisco  have  produced  a  masters  degree  in 
creative  writing  from  San  Francisco  State 
University  and  jobs  temping  and  waitress- 
ing. 

Elewski  says  she  writes  every  day,  either 
letters  or  stories.  Her  Fiance  is  allergic  to 
cats,  and  her  cat  is  allergic  to  everything. 
Her  apartment  is  divided  into  people  and  cat 
sectors.  Writing  time  is  also  cat-sitting  time. 
“My  cat  is  pretty  gross  and  no  one  but  me  is 
ever  around  him.  He  sneezes  and  drools  all 
the  time.  When  1  write  I  hold  him  and  we 
are  alone.” 


The 
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AT  73,  Stell’s  hands  are 
beautiful.  She  lacquers  her 
nails  three  times  a  week  and 
saws  gently  at  their  round  ends  with  an 
orange  stick.  The  manicurist  at  the 
beauty  parlor  tells  Stell,  who  wears  one 
small  amethyst  ring,  that  she  would 
flash  a  few  good  rocks  on  hands  like 
those.  The  manicurist  says,  “But  you 
can’t  improve  on  perfection.”  Stell 
says  her  secret  is  gardening. 

Stell  knows  a  great  many  secrets.  She 
knows  botany  by  instinct.  She  knows 
which  hide-outs  are  the  wild  cat  nur¬ 
series.  She  knows  which  garbage  cans 
are  favored  by  the  night-raiding  rac¬ 
coons.  She  can  predict  rain  from  the 
flight  of  birds  and  knows  which  streets 
will  flood  during  a  storm.  She  knows 
when  an  injured  animal  has  suffered 
enough. 


No  one  is  certain  exactly  how  much 
she  knows  about  her  neighbors.  Stell  is 
extremely  discreet.  But  she  knows  the 
paper  boy,  Stephen  Costello,  has  never 
met  his  father  although  Frank  and 
Lucy  Costello  have  been  married  for 
eighteen  years.  She  knows  who  was 
driving  when  Martina  Rey  died.  She 
knows  that  Ricky  Foster  is  going  crazy 
and  that  Janet  Mason  loves  him.  She  is 
not  surprised  when  the  Fosters,  who 
live  next  door,  sell  their  house  and 
move  out  of  town. 

STELL’S  NEW  neighbors  invite 
her  to  the  Foster’s  old  house  for 
a  supper  of  barbequed  chicken. 
The  new  neighbors  have  two  young 
children  who  poke  their  fingers  and 
noses  through  the  rusty  wire  fencing  to 
explore  Stell’s  border  of  roses. 
“Careful,”  says  Stell  and  uses  her  pen 
knife  to  rake  the  thorns  off  two  long¬ 
stemmed  buds  which  she  passes 
through  the  wire  to  the  children.  The 
little  boy  sticks  the  rose  in  his  mouth. 
“Are  you  a  goat?”  asks  Stell.  The 
youngsters  station  her  in  wide,  slightly 
crossed  blue  gazes.  “Goats  like  to  eat 
pretty  flowers,”  Stell  tells  him.  The  lit¬ 
tle  girl  finds  this  notion  hilarious. 
“Who  are  you?”  Stell  asks  and  begins 
yet  another  round  of  the  game  preten¬ 
ding  she  cannot  remember  their  names. 

“Goat,”  says  the  little  boy  and 
doubles  with  laughter.  His  sister  snaps 
her  rose  across  his  denim  patched  seat. 

Their  father  mounts  the  steps  with  a 
bulbous  Speed-Mart  sack  in  his  arms, 
the  children  bounce  at  his  sides  like 
bobbing  corks.  “Down,  you 
monkeys,”  hesays.  “Hey,  Stell.  Glad  I 
caught  you.  Do  you  like  red  wine  or 
white?” 

“We’re  goats,”  says  the  little  girl 
and  looks  to  Stell  for  confirmation. 

“Well,  Evan,  I  guess  I’ll  take  mon¬ 
keys,  ’  ’  Stell  says  and  the  children  howl. 

STELL  WATERS  the  entire 
garden,  snaking  the  hose  into 
coils  as  she  works  her  way  up  the 
steps  to  the  spigot  near  her  porch.  She 
steps  out  of  her  wet  shoes,  goes  into  her 
pantry  and  selects  a  box  of  snail  bait 
from  her  arsenal.  She  sprinkles  final 
trails  of  snail  bait  along  the  damp  soil. 

Soaking  and  baiting  the  garden 
leaves  Stell  short  of  time.  She  changes 
clothes  in  the  spare  bedroom  where  she 
can  position  two  doors  with  their 
reflecting  mirrors  and  be  certain  not  to 
neglect  closing  a  button  or  overlook  the 


bunched  pleating  of  a  statically  elec¬ 
trified  nylon  slip.  She  gathers  her 
stockings  into  little  accordions  and  sits 
in  the  armchair  to  stretch  them  over  her 
legs.  She  sifts  talcum  powder  into  her 
shoes,  under  her  arms,  between  her 
breasts.  She  lifts  a  fresh  frosted  wig 
from  its  chassis.  She  hunts  for  her 
pearls  for  several  minutes  before  she 
recalls  taking  them  to  the  jeweler  to 
have  the  clasp  repaired. 

Stell  examines  the  costumed-for- 
supper  St  ells  in  the  twin  mirrors.  She 
finds  growing  old  a  graceless  process. 
“What  do  you  think?”  she  asks,  as  if 
speaking  to  her  confidant,  Mirek. 
When  complimented  on  her  ap¬ 
pearance,  Stell  often  says,  “It’s  a  dis¬ 
guise,  darling,  done  with  mirrors;”  or 
“You  appreciate  the  triumph  of  hours 
of  artistic  labor.”  Stell  cannot 
remember  the  last  time  she  said  she 
would  be  ready  for  anything  in  a 
minute. 

AFTER  EVAN  and  Julie’s 
children  go  to  sleep,  Stell  helps 
finish  the  white  wine  and  Evan 
opens  the  bottle  of  red.  The  warm  wine 
keeps  them  seated  while  the  conversa¬ 
tion  leads  them  into  the  past. 

Stell  feels  more  and  more  frequently 
that  younger  people  are  liable  to  let  her 
drone  on  in  conversation.  “As  if  grow¬ 
ing  old  gave  you  pearls  of  wisdom,” 
she  tells  Mirek.  “I’m  an  entertaining 
antique.” 

“You  should  be  so  lucky  anyone 
cares  what  you  have  to  say.” 

“But  its  all  take  and  no  give.” 

“So  what  do  you  give?” 

“I’m  keeping  you  up,”  Stell  says  to 
Evan  and  Julie. 

“Not  at  all,”  says  Julie  and  Evan 
refuels  their  glasses. 

“I  used  to  own  this  house,”  says 
Stell.  “But  it  got  to  be  too  much  work. 
The  funny  thing  was  every  time 
something  went  haywire  in  my  house, 
something  went  kaput  over  here.” 
“Sympathetic  houses,”  Julie  says. 
“What  kind  of  influence  can  you  ex¬ 
ert  over  my  weeds?”  Evan  asks. 

“That’s  out  of  my  hands,”  says 
SteU. 

“I’m  kidding  you,  Stell.” 

“I  know,  I  know.”  Stell  pauses, 
tastes  the  red  wine.  “I’ve  been  lucky,” 
she  says.  “Nice  people  always  live 
here.” 

“We  looked  a  long  time  for  this 
house,”  Julie  says. 

Stell  drops  her  glance  to  Julie’s 


crossed  legs.  Julie’s  ankle  laps  gently  at 
the  cuff  of  Evan’s  pants.  With  every 
trip  to  the  kitchen  for  matches  or 
across  the  room  to  change  the  record, 
Evan  and  Julie  glide  their  hands  along 
each  other’s  shoulders  and  arms.  At 
every  opportunity  they  touch  almost 
absently,  almost  by  necessity. 

The  red  wine  unleashes  several  of 
Stell’s  stories.  She  tells  Evan  and  Julie 
about  the  summer  of  the  mad  dog.  She 
tells  them  one  night  she  came  home  late 
and  found  a  drunk  man  sleeping  on  her 
sofa. 

“What  did  you  do?”  asks  Julie. 

“I  screamed,  darling.  Then  I  scram¬ 
med.” 

Stell’s  last  story  is  about  how  she  was 
to  be  married  when  her  fiance  disap¬ 
peared.  “He  was  in  the  Polish 
underground.”  Stell  says  simply. 
“Captured  members  of  the  resistance 
were  interrogated  and  shot.”  She  sips 
her  wine.  Julie  and  Evan  are  quiet. 
“He  was  a  tremendous  joker.  Hecould 
o  keep  you  laughing  for  weeks.”  Stell 
£  pauses.  “At  my  age,  I  could  drift  on 
I  for  weeks.  You’d  probably  let  me, 
a  too.” 

>  “Oh  Stell,”  says  Julie. 

§  They  are  both  a  little  tipsy  when 
^  Evan  takes  Stell  home.  Evan  holds 
|  Stell’s  arm  and  guides  her  down  his 
front  steps  and  up  hers.  As  they 
navigate  slowly  through  her  terraced 
garden,  he  says,  “I  almost  didn’t  see 
you  this  afternoon.  You  were  behind 
the  calla  lilies  with  only  your  hair 
showing.” 

“Tint’s  close  to  poetic,  Evan.” 
“You  are,  Stell,”  he  says  and  kisses 
her. 


IT  IS  1  A.M.  and  Stell  gets  out  of 
bed.  Since  her  retirement,  Stell 
sleeps  in  intervals  between  insom¬ 
nia.  Some  nights  she  roams  the  dark 
house  and  collects  books,  letters  or 
photographs  to  take  back  to  the 
reading  lamp  over  her  bed.  Keeping  the 
house  dark  helps  tire  out  her 
restlessness.  Stell  allots  a  meager  por¬ 
tion  of  the  electric  bill  for  light  and 
blames  her  rambling  nights  for  any  in¬ 
creases.  She  often  plays  strict-to  the- 
rules  games  of  solitaire  by  candlelight. 
On  other  nights,  she  lays  in  bed  and  lets 
the  years  roam  through  her  mind. 

A  night  of  rumination  begins  when 
Stell  chats  with  Mirek.  “They  are  gen¬ 
uine,  sincere  and  in  love,”  Stell  tells 
himofthenewneighbors.  “Theyareso 
young.” 

“Looks  like  your  luck  is  holding.” 
“Were  we  like  that?” 

“You  know  we  were.” 

“I’m  afraid  I  don’t  feel  real  to 
them,”  Stell  says. 

“Give  them  a  chance.” 

Stell  stands  in  her  living  room  and 
regards  the  moonless  sky.  Then  she  goes 
to  the  credenza  and  pours  an  inch  of 
vodka  into  a  tumbler.  Her  drink  wants 
a  splash  of  water  and  she  carries  bottle 
and  glass  into  the  kitchen.  She  sets  the 
bottle  on  the  table  and  heads  toward 
the  faucet.  The  heel  of  her  slipper  snags 
a  loose  warp  in  the  rag  mat  stretched 
before  her  sink.  She  tries  to  kick  the 
mat  free  but  it  skids  under  her.  Her 
arms  swing  for  balance  and  the  glass 
flies  from  her  hand.  She  turns  toward 
the  shattering  glass,  grabs  for  the  edge 
of  the  sink  and  cracks  her  elbow 
against  the  cold  tiles.  The  familiar 
room  heaves  Stell  to  the  floor. 

She  waits  very  still  to  see  what  hap¬ 
pens  next  but  the  house  is  also  silent 
and  still.  Gingerly,  she  flexes  muscles 
and  joints.  Every  inch  of  her  skin 
stings. 

When  she  tries  to  get  up,  her  left  arm 
collapses  beneath  her  and  she  realizes  it 
is  broken.  The  hot  shock  makes  her 
gasp.  But  through  the  pain  floods  relief 
that  it  is  her  arm  and  not  her  hip,  not 
her  back,  not  her  leg,  (“This  heart 
can’t  break  again,  Mirek”).  Stell  drags 
herself  up  into  a  chair,  and  reaches  for 
the  bottle  of  vodka. 


The  pain  is  like  an  intrepid  backdoor 
salesman  who  works  all  the  weak 
points  of  his  unsuspecting  customers. 
Thinking  of  the  broken  glass,  Stell 
determines  to  mop  the  damage  into  a 
comer,  but  the  salesman  shoots  a  war¬ 
ning  down  her  arm  when  she  reaches 
for  the  light  switch. 

STELL  STARES  out  the  win¬ 
dow.  Suddenly,  a  light  bursts  in 
Evan  and  Julie’s  kitchen.  In 
Stell’s  view,  the  next  door  kitchen 
lights  up  open  and  waiting  like  a  stage. 
Evan,  rumpled,  in  boxer  shorts, 
stalls  in  the  doorway  then  taxis  to  the 
sink  and  drinks  a  slow  glass  of  water. 
His  gaze  cuts  through  his  window  into 
the  night,  into  Stell’s  kitchen.  But  his 
kitchen  light,  which  plays  yellowishly 


Stell 

FEELS  MORE 
FREQUENTLY 
THAT YOUNGER 
PEOPLE  ARE 
LIABLE  TO  LET 
HER  DRONE  ON  IN 
CONVERSATION. 
‘AS  IF  GROWING 
OLD  GAVE  YOU 
PEARLS OF 
WISDOM/  SHE 

tells  Mirek. 
‘I’m  an 

ENTERTAINING 

ANTIQUE.’ 


strange  on  his  hair,  throws  back  the  im¬ 
age  of  himself  so  that  Evan  cannot  see 
beyond  the  outer  surface  of  the  pane. 
He  runs  the  tap  again  and  the  water 
gushes  over  the  glass,  his  hands. 

Evan  regards  Julie’s  arrival  with  a 
bleak  gesture.  She  has  the  look  of  a 
long,  slow  burning  night.  Her  shoul¬ 
ders  ride  high,  her  eyes  are  down.  She 
crosses  the  linoleum  with  searing  steps. 
She  slings  her  purse  on  the  table  and 
whips  a  long  blue  scarf  around  the  col¬ 
lar  of  her  black  sweater.  Her  face  is 
tight.  She  says  something  but  Evan 
swallows  water  and  does  not  respond. 

Julie  retreats  to  the  door  where  she 
waits  until  Evan  finally  turns.  They 
burst  into  speech,  hushing  each  other, 
patting  down  air  with  their  palms. 

“Darlings,”  Stell  says  softly.  Evan 
turns  back  to  the  sink,  fills  the  glass  a 
third  time.  He  presses  the  full  glass  to 
his  chest  and  waits,  his  back  to  Julie. 
His  fingers  swim  over  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  his  eyes  close. 

Julie  slams  her  fist  on  the  wall.  Evan 
jerks  around.  She  slams  the  table,  scat¬ 
ters  the  chairs  with  kicks.  Evan  reaches 
toward  her  and  Julie  slaps  him  hard. 
She  staggers  through  the  blow  and 
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winds  up  for  another  but  her  arm  drops 
dead  to  her  side  emptied  of  fight. 

“Oh,  girl,”  Stell  says.  She  cradles 
her  throbbing  arm,  bolts  another  swal¬ 
low  of  vodka  and  recaps  the  bottle. 

Julie  fills  her  hands  with  her  face. 
Her  fingers  crush  into  her  eyes  as  if 
erasing  sight.  The  tumult  of  her  breath 
jerks  her  shoulders. 

Suddenly,  Julie  and  Evan  listen  to 
something  else.  They  exchange  looks 
of  suspended  self  and  Julie  hurries 
from  the  room.  “It’s  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  ”  Stell  says.  But  no  one  answers. 

Evan  turns  back  to  the  sink  and 
splashes  water  on  his  face.  He  yanks  a 
paper  towel  from  the  dispenser  that 
mirrors  Stell’s  paper  towel  dispenser 
and  leaves  the  kitchen. 

STELL  CONSIDERS  her  posi¬ 
tion.  She  decides  to  go  to  bed. 
Daylight  is  hurtling  toward  the 
horizon.  Calling  the  doctor  can  wait. 
As  Stell  braces  herself  between  the 
chair  and  the  table,  Julie  stands  at  the 
other  table  and  yanks  an  envelope  from 
her  purse.  Stell  watches  her  dispatch  it 
with  quick  final  rips.  The  white  scraps 
flutter  into  the  sink.  Julie  shoves  the 
pieces  into  the  disposal  unit. 

Evan  does  not  come  back  and  Julie 
holds  the  rim  of  the  sink  and  rocks 
herself  gently,  back  and  forth.  Stell 
sways  to  a  spasm  of  pain.  “Ah, 
Mirek,”  she  says.  “You  made  me  so 
mad  when  you  left.  You  son  of  a  bitch, 
why  did  you  leave  me?  What  am  I  go¬ 
ing  to  do  now?” 

It  is  silence  that  answers  and  Stell 
struggles  through  darkness  back  to  her 
bedroom.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the 
night,  Stell  can  hear,  if  she  listens,  the 
howling  of  love  through  darkness  and 
pain  and  all  solid  and  bro  ken  glass .  ■ 


POETRY 

By  Michael  Tompkins 


CO 


SITTING  IN  front  of  ny 
BlueBird  notebook  I’m  think¬ 
ing,  “What  can  I  say  to  him. 
How  can  I  tell  my  son  I  write  poetry?  ’  ’  I 
think  deep  down  that  maybe  the  poems 
will  help,  that  maybe  it  will  ease  his 
mind  to  know  about  them.  But  1  don’t. 
I  can’t.  I  mean,  think  about  it:  a 
47-year-old  mechanic  in  Topeka 
writing  poetry.  Ridiculous. 

I  only  write  poetry.  I  tried  writing 
stories  once.  I  couldn’t  do  it.  I  figure 
what  I  got  to  say  isn’t  big  enough  for  a 


story.  I’ve  been  writing  for  a  lot  of 
years.  I  write  downstairs  in  a  small 
room  off  the  kitchen  that  I  set  up  as  an 
office.  I  get  up  early  in  the  morning, 
before  the  wife  and  kids.  They  don’t 
know  about  it.  They  think  I’m  just  an 
early  riser,  that  I  like  to  roll  out  of  bed 
with  the  sun. 

The  first  thing  I  do  is  turn  on  the 
TV  with  the  volume  real  low.  I  figure 
that  way,  if  they  wake  up,  they’ll  think 
I’m  watching  the  tube  —  The  Today 
Show  or  something.  Then,  I  put  on  the 
coffee  and  light  up  a  cigarette.  After 
that,  I  start  in.  I  write  longhand,  in  a 
BlueBird  notebook  that  I  keep  locked 
in  the  bottom  drawer  of  my  desk, 
beneath  the  cash  box  from  the  shop. 

I’ve  never  been  published,  only  sent 
one  thing  off.  This  is  kind  of  a  private 
joke  with  me.  When  I  was  a  kid,  I  wrote 
a  poem  and  sent  it  up  in  a  balloon.  I  put 
my  name  and  address  on  this  slip  of 
paper,  then  wrote  my  poem  on  the 
other  side.  I  stuffed  the  paper  into  the 
balloon  and  filled  it  with  hydrogen 
from  a  tank  at  my  uncle’s  welding 
shop.  The  balloon  was  green.  Green 
for  hope,  like  the  green  used  on  the 
shields  of  knights.  I  had  read  that  in  a 
book  on  King  Arthur  and  the  Round 
Table. 

I  sent  the  balloon  up  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  before  Sunday  school.  A 
storm  was  moving  in,  and  the  sky  was 
all  bruised  and  puckered.  I  let  the 
balloon  go  and  watched  it  toss  in  the 
wind,  climbing  slowly  and  moving 
south.  I  watched  it  until  it  was  out  of 
sight,  a  speck  on  the  horizon.  Three 
days  later,  it  was  returned  to  me. 

“You’re  Jimmie  Davenport,”  he 
began. 

It  was  early  evening.  The  stranger 
and  I  stood  on  the  porch,  in  a  block  of 
yellow  light  coming  from  the  open 
front.  I  could  hear  my  mother  moving 
around  in  the  kitchen.  Sometimes  she 
would  stop,  trying  to  listen  I  supposed. 

“Ye:  sir,”  I  said,  not  looking  up 
from  the  floorboards. 

“This  here  is  yours  then,”  he  said 
and  handed  the  slip  of  paper  to  me.  I 
thanked  him. 

“It’s  poetry,  ain’t  it.”  The  man  was 
thin,  swallowed  up  by  his  overalls,  his 
shirt  fresh  pressed.  He  smelled  of  green 
apples  and  horse  liniment.  I  nodded 
and  stepped  into  the  shadows  of  the 
porch. 

“1  thought  so,”  he  said.  “I  don’t 
know  much  about  poetry,  but  that’s 


what  it  looked  like  to  me.”  He  stood 
considering  this  for  awhile,  nodding  his 
head,  looking  at  me  the  whole  time. 
His  gaze  was  even  but  his  eyes  were  far 
away,  as  if  he  were  on  the  rough  edge  of 
some  understanding. 

“How  old  are  you,  boy?” 

“Ten,”  I  said. 

“What’s  a  ten-year-old  boy  doin’ 
writin’  poetry?  Tell  me  that.”  I  didn’t 
say  anything  and  looked  away.  The 
man  and  I  stood  there  in  silence  for  a 
long  time  before  he  realized  that  I 
didn’t  have  an  answer  for  him. 

“I  found  it  when  I  was  plowin’,”  he 
said.  “The  balloon  was  blowin’  down 
one  of  the  rows.  Spooked  the  horse.” 

I  looked  at  him.  His  chin  rested  on 
his  chest.  His  thumbs  were  hooked  in 
the  pockets  of  his  overalls.  He  waited. 

“Ain’t  you  even  sorry?”  he  asked. 

“I’m  sorry,  sir,”I  replied 

“No  big  deal,  ”he  laughed.  “I  main¬ 
ly  just  wanted  to  see  who  sent  this. 
Kinda’  curious.  That’s  all.” 

“Yes  sir,”  I  mumbled  and  slipped 
the  paper  into  my  back  pocket. 

He  paused,  looking  me  up  and 
down.  He  cleared  his  throat.  “My 
farm’s  southeast  of  here,  about  20 
miles.”  He  threw  a  thumb  over  his 
shoulder.  “Next  time  you  let  a  balloon 
go,  you  wait  until  there’s  a  westerly 
wind.  No  offense,  you  understand,  but 
I  gotta  think  of  my  horse.” 

I  nodded  and  he  left.  My  mother 
never  asked  me  what  had  happened; 
and  the  man,  it  seemed,  hadn’t  told 
her.  But  she  watched  me  closely  for 
several  days  afterwards,  expecting  me 
to  do  something  that  would  explain, 
expecting  me  to  make  some  sense  out 
of  it. 

IT’S  A  COLD  fall  morning,  still 
dark  outside.  A  limb  of  the  big 
maple  tree  out  back  beats  at  the 
eave  of  the  house.  It  makes  a  sharp  rap, 
like  a  knock  at  our  front  door.  When  I 
raise  my  head  to  the  sound,  I  see  my 
son’s  reflection  in  the  window  across 
from  my  desk.  He  is  standing  in  the 
doorway  behind  me.  He  is  a  tall  boy, 
with  green  eyes  and  a  mouth  that  is 
tight  around  the  corners  like  his 
mother’s.  I  put  my  pencil  down  and 
close  the  BlueBird  notebook,  then 
wedge  it  beneath  some  loose  papers  — 
bills  and  canceled  statements.  When  I 
turn  to  him,  he  smiles  and  waits  for  me 
to  say  something. 

“You’re  up  early,”  is  all  I  can  think 


to  say. 

He  looks  at  me  funny,  and  I  think  he 
must  know  what  I  have  been  doing.  I 
stand  up,  then  sit  back  down  again,  but 
this  time  on  the  comer  of  the  desk,  on 
the  BlueBird  notebook. 

He  helps  me  out.  “Payin’  bills,”  he 
says. 

1  nod  and  motion  to  him  to  sit.  He  is 
eighteen,  graduating  this  year.  As  he 
sits,  I  think  how  quickly  eighteen  years 
passed.  I  think  of  eighteen  years  of 
poems  in  the  BlueBird  notebooks, 
eighteen  years  that  I  have  hidden  from 
him. 

“I’m  wondering  what  I  should  do,” 


Michael  Tompkins 

Third  place  winner,  “Poetry” 

When  Michael  Tompkins  was  young,  he 
says  he  read  books  but  never  realized  “peo¬ 
ple”  wrote  them.  The  unease  the  father  feels 
in  his  story  “Poetry”  is  a  familiar  feeling  to 
this  new  author. 

“I  was  in  college  before  I  realized  that 
someone,  maybe  even  me,  actually  writes 
what  people  read.  It  was  quite  a  revelation, 
but  I  still  wasn’t  ready  to  write  my  own 
stuff.” 

Tompkins  began  writing  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  and  though  formally  trained  as  a 
chemist,  he  finds  that  stories  come  quickly, 
“in  bursts,  when  jogging.” 

“Poetry”  was  written  in  one  such  burst 
last  summer.  Tompkins  doesn’t  do  much 
editing  or  rewrite  work,  and  the  story  is 
basically  the  same  as  it  was  when  it  entered 
his  mind.  He  says  his  stories  are  metaphors 
for  the  secrets  we  cannot  share,  much  like 
the  father’s  work  in  “Poetry.” 

Born  in  Florida,  Tompkins  moved  to  the 
East  Bay  in  1978.  He  is  now  moving  to  San 
Francisco  to  be  closer  to  the  hub  of  things. 
Eventually,  however,  he  says  he  will  move  to 
the  country. 

Tompkins  was  not  keen  on  entering  any 
of  his  work  in  a  contest,  but  a  friend 
threatened  him  with  bodily  harm  if  he  did 
not  submit  a  story  for  the  Bay  Guardian  Fic¬ 
tion  Contest. 

Now  he  is  ready  to  enter  any  and  all  con¬ 
tests. 


he  says. 

He  looks  at  me  and  I  see  the  comers 
of  his  mouth  loosen.  He  sighs,  then 
begins  again.  “About  what  I’m  going 
to  do  when  I  graduate.” 

“I  though  that  was  all  decided,”  I 
say.  I  light  a  cigarette.  He  leans  across 
the  desk  and  opens  the  window,  a  crack 
to  let  the  smoke  out.  He  frowns.  He  has 
never  liked  my  smoking.  He  sits  back 
down  and  shrugs  at  me. 

“I  don’t  know.  I  mean,  I  thought  so, 
but  I  was  just  thinking.” 

“Civil  engineering,”  I  say.  “I 
thought  you  wanted  to  do  that,  to  build 
things,  dams  and  bridges.  I  thought 
that  was  all  decided.”  I  listen  to  my 
words  and  think  how  hollow  they 
sound,  how  empty. 

“Yeah,  I  know.  But  lately  I  been 
thinking  that  maybe.  .  .well,  maybe 
I  made  a  mistake.” 

“You  talked  to  your  mother?”  I 
ask,  but  I  know  the  answer  already. 

“She  says  I  should  get  a  good  job, 
make  a  good  living.  She  says  good  jobs 
are  hard  to  find.” 


‘What 

do  I  KNOW, 
son/ Isay.  ‘I’m 

A  MECHANIC,  AN 
AUTOMOBILE 
MECHANIC  FOR 

29  YEARS.’ 


“Your  mother’s  right  about  that,”  I 
say.  “You  gotta  be  able  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing.” 

“I  know,”  he  says.  “But  I’m  think¬ 
ing  that  maybe  that  ain’t  enough.  You 
know  what  I  mean?” 

I  shift  on  the  desk,  stub  out  my  cig¬ 
arette  and  light  another.  I  turn  to  look 
out  the  window.  The  sun  is  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  break  above  the  horizon. 

“Isn’t  enough,”  I  say,  still  looking 
out  the  window. 

“What?”  he  asks. 

“Isn’t,”  I  say.  “Isn’t  enough,”  and 
I  turn  back  to  him. 

“Yeah.  It  isn’t  enough,”  he  says. 
“What  do  you  think?” 

I  slide  off  the  desk  and  seat  myself  in 
the  chair  again.  I  carefully  arrange  the 
loose  papers,  hiding  the  BlueBird  note¬ 
book,  pushing  it  back  to  the  far  comer 
of  the  desk.  I  clear  my  throat.  “What 
do  I  know,  son,”  I  say.  “I’m  a 
mechanic,  an  automobile  mechanic  for 
29  years.  You  got  your  life  ahead  of 
you.  I’ve  left  most  of  mine  behind.  I 
work  some.  I  play  some.  I  don’t  know. 
Maybe  it  hasn’t  been  enough,  or 
maybe  it  has.  Or  maybe  this  isn’t  the 
enough  you’re  talking  about.  I  don’t 
know.  I  just  don’t  know.” 

“But  I  thought  maybe  once 
you.  .  .well,  you  know,”  he  says. 

I  lean  over  and  rest  my  elbows  on  my 
knees.  I  hold  my  head  in  my  hands.  I’m 
talking,  but  not  to  my  son,  I  think.  “If 
you  don’t  think  it’s  enough,  if  civil  en¬ 
gineering  isn’t  enough.  .  .  .”  My  voice 
falters.  I  shake  my  head. 

“But  mom  says  I’ve  got  to  have  a 
job.” 

“Your  mother’s  right.  You  gotta 
make  a  living  for  yourself.  I  just  can’t 
tell  you  what  the  living  part’s  going  to 
be.  What  do  I  know  about  that?  I’m 
sorry.” 

My  son  nods  and  stands  to  leave.  He 
is  looking  at  me,  waiting,  I  guess,  for 
me  to  say  something  more.  But,  I  can’t. 
I  mean,  what  can  I  say  to  him?  How 
can  I  tell  my  son  1  write  poetry?  ■ 
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THE  BRAIN 


POETS  IN  THE  Bay  Area  make 
up  a  large  and  very  visible  com¬ 
munity,  mainly  due  to  the  pro¬ 
liferation  of  poetry  readings.  Readings 
are  important,  not  only  as  a  way  of 
becoming  familiar  with  the  work  of 
others,  but  also  as  a  social  forum  in 
which  poets  cam  exchange  information 
and  tips.  Fiction  writers,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  very  few  such  forums: 
Their  medium  isn’t  as  well-suited  to 
readings.  But  despite  its  relative  in¬ 
visibility,  there’s  a  large  and  thriving 
fiction  community  in  the  Bay  Area, 
one  that  offers  a  multitude  of  resources 
for  new  writers,  if  you  know  where  to 
look. 

The  more  than  500  entries  in 
this  year’s  fiction  contest  indicates  that 
there  are  a  great  number  of  would-be 
fiction  writers  in  the  Bay  Area.  This 
guide  is  intended  to  help  them  tap  into 
the  local  resources  available.  We  polled 
a  number  of  people  actively  involved  in 
writing  and  promoting  fiction  locally 
to  find  out  which  bookstores  stock  a 
good  selection  of  local  fiction,  which 
ones  conduct  fiction  readings  and 
which  local  periodicals  publish  fiction 
by  Bay  Area  writers.  We  also  compiled 
a  list  of  literary  agents  who  accept  un¬ 
solicited  queries  and  manuscripts  by 
new  authors. 

In  addition,  we  asked  several  organ¬ 
izers  of  fiction  readings  to  give  us  the 
names  of  some  up-and-coming  local 
writers  we  could  interview  about  their 
own  careers  and  any  tips  they  might 
have  for  new  writers.  We  were  as¬ 
tounded  by  the  number  of  suggestions 
we  received  —  a  good  indication  of 
how  lively  the  fiction  community  here 
really  is.  Two  of  the  writers  suggested 
to  us  are  profiled  below,  and  we  hope 
to  include  more  interviews  in  future 
issues. 

Lastly,  we  interviewed  Howard 
Junker,  the  editor  of  Zyzzyva,  a  major 
local  literary  magazine  devoted  to 
“West  Coast  writers  &  artists.”  We 
asked  Junker  about  his  criteria  for  ac¬ 
cepting  material  for  publication,  and 
about  the  astonishing  success  of  his 
endeavor  in  an  area  where  so  many  fail. 

Periodicals 

The  following  are  local  publica¬ 
tions  open  to  work  by  new  and  emerg¬ 
ing  writers.  If  you  would  like  to  submit 
to  one  or  more  of  them,  you  should  try 
to  read  at  least  one  copy  of  each  maga¬ 
zine  to  see  if  your  work  fits  in  with  what 
it  publishes.  Unless  otherwise  noted, 
prices  are  for  a  single  issue. 

Acts  Describes  itself  as  “a  journal  of 
new  writing.”  Poetry,  photos,  some 
fiction,  reviews.  Biannually.  $8; 
$12/year.  514  Guerrero,  SF  941 10. 
Alchemy  Fiction,  poetry,  graphics, 
photography,  reviews  and  interviews. 
Annually.  $1.  C/o  Noel  Wilson,  San 
Francisco  State  University  English 
Dept.,  Bldg.  HUM,  1600  Holloway, 
SF  94132.  338-2264. 


Arrival  Concerned  with  politics, 
literature  and  the  arts.  Quarterly. 
$10/year.  48  Shattuck  Square,  suite 
194,  Berk.  94707.  655-0878. 

Berkeley  Fiction  Review  Fiction. 
Published  annually,  but  hoping  to  ex¬ 
pand  to  biannual  publication.  $6.  Jac¬ 
queline  Gallo,  700  Eshelman  Hall,  UC 
Berkeley,  Berk.  94720.  642-2892. 
Berkeley  Monthly  Mostly  poetry; 
some  fiction.  Monthly.  Free;  subscrip¬ 


tion  $10/year.  1301  59th  St.,  Emery¬ 
ville  94608.  658-9811. 

Berkeley  Poet’s  Cooperative  Fic¬ 
tion,  poetry,  reviews  and  interviews. 
Biannually.  $5.  PO  Box  459,  Berk. 
94701. 

Cake  Relatively  new  publication 
eager  for  material.  “We  need  recipes, 
essays,  book  art,  photos,  anything 
you  think  we  might  enjoy.”  $6.50; 
$15/year  (three  issues).  532  Hickory, 
SF,  94102. 

Callaloo  Not  published  locally,  but 
staff  at  Small  Press  Traffic  feels  this  is 
one  of  the  best  fiction  resources  for 
work  with  an  Afro- American/ African 
slant.  Callaloo  bills  itself  as  a  “journal 
of  Afro-American  and  African  arts 
and  letters.”  Submit  work  to  Charles 
H.  Rowell,  editor,  Callaloo,  Dept,  of 
English,  Wilson  Hall,  University  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville,  VA  22903. 
$  16/year  (four  issues).  Subscriptions: 
John  Hopkins  University  Press,  Jour¬ 
nals  Publishing  Division,  701  W. 
Fourth  St.,  suite  275,  Baltimore,  MD 
21211. 

City  Lights  Review  Fiction,  poetry, 
essays,  criticism.  Annual.  $9.95.  261 
Columbus,  SF  94133.  362-8193. 

Dark  Nerve  Fiction,  essays  and 
poetry  with  a  satiric  bent.  Quarterly. 
$2.50.  Jim  Lough,  2370  Market,  PO 
Box  66,  SF  94114.  824-2093. 

Equator  Experimental  fiction,  ar¬ 
ticles,  interviews.  Bimonthly.  $2.50. 
285  Ninth  St.,  SF  94103.  554-0242. 
Erotic  Fiction  Quarterly  A  journal 
of  erotic  and  other  sexual  fiction.  EFQ 
Publications,  PO  Box  4958,  SF  94101. 
Fiction  Network  Previously  unpub¬ 
lished  and  published  short  fiction  only. 
Biannually.  $4;  $8/year;  $1 3/two 


years.  PO  Box  5651,  SF  94101. 
391-6610. 

Five  Fingers  Review  Short  stories, 
poetry  and  essays.  Biannually.  $6; 
$1 1/year;  $20/two  years.  100  Valencia, 
room  303,  SF  94103. 

Haight  Ashbury  Literary  ioumal 
Poetry,  art  and  fiction.  Published  ir¬ 
regularly.  $1.50.  1465  Oak,  #3,  SF 
94117. 

Hostile  Intelligence  Social  commen¬ 
tary  via  fiction,  poetry  and  artwork. 
Published  irregularly.  Publisher 
hopes  to  be  able  to  bring  out  an  edition 
around  the  time  of  the  presidential 
elections  free  of  charge.  $2.50.  280A 
Shipley,  SF  94107.  777-1833. 
How(ever)  Women’s  experimental 
writing;  mostly  poetry.  Quarterly. 
$3,871  Corbett,  SF  94131. 

Inkblot  Experimental  fiction,  reviews, 
interviews  and  poetry.  Quarterly.  $3; 

$  1 0/year .  439  49th  St . ,  room  1 1 ,  Oakl . 
94609. 

Kingfisher  Fiction  and  poetry.  Bian¬ 
nually.  $5;  $8/year.  PO  Box  9783, 
Berk.  94769.  Advertising:  893-2425. 
Left  Curve  Some  poetry  and  prose, 
but  mostly  photos  and  articles  about 
cultural  happenings  here  and  abroad. 
Published  irregularly.  $15/three  issues. 
PO  Box  472,  Oakl.  94604. 

Mirage  Short  fiction,  poetry  and 
criticism.  Published  irregularly.  $7. 
1987  California  #202,  SF  94109. 

Oboe:  A  Journal  of  Literature  and 
Fine  Arts  Short  fiction,  poetry,  essays 
and  reviews.  Published  irregularly.  $6. 
495  Ellis,  PO  Box  1156,  SF  94102. 
Processed  World  Fiction,  art  and 
essays  on  political  and  social 
issues. Three  times/year.  $2.50.  41  Sut¬ 
ter  #1829,  SF  94104.  495-6823. 

Quilt  Multicultural  fiction,  poetry, 
criticism  and  interviews.  Annually. 
$7. 95/year.  1446  Sixth  St.,  room  D, 
Berk.  94710.  527-1586. 

Second  Coming  Avant-garde  short 
fiction  and  poetry.  Biannually. 
$3.95-$6.95  (price  varies  depending  on 
issue);  $7/year.  PO  Box  31249,  SF 
94131.  647-3679. 

Sequoia:  The  Stanford  Literary 
Magazine  Fiction,  poetry,  interviews 
and  reviews  by  Stanford  students, 
faculty  and  alumni.  Three  times/year. 
$3.50;  $10/year.  Storke  Publications 
Building,  Stanford  University,  Stan¬ 
ford  94305. 

The  Threepenny  Review  Poetry, 
short  stories,  interviews,  book  and  film 
reviews.  Quarterly.  $3;  $10/year.  PO 
Box  9131,  Berk.  94709.  849-4545. 
Transfer  Short  stories,  poetry  and 
plays.  Submissions  presently  limited  to 
SF  State  students.  Biannually.  $2.  SF 
State  University  Creative  Writing 
Dept.,  1600  Holloway,  SF  94132. 
338-1891. 

Yellow  Silk  Short  stories,  poetry, 
reviews  and  artwork.  Each  issue  fol¬ 
lows  a  particular  theme.  Quarterly.  $4; 
$  15/yearly.  PO  Box  6374,  Albany 
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IN  THE  JAR: 

THE  TRANSPARENCY  OF 
DECEPTION 

By  Carrie  Drake 

Where  did  the  sexual 
revolution  blur  the  meaning  of 
the  revolution  of 
consciousness? 

This  book  examines  the 
ambiguities  of  the  relationship 
between  mind  and  matter, 
thought  and  motion,  physics 
and  metaphysics  that  cloud 
modern  psychology  and 
politics  to  make  freedom  a 
meaningless  abstraction. 

Order  From: 

Mind  Matters  Publishing  Co. 

1844  Foothill  Blvd.,  #201 
Oakland,  Ca.  94606 

$13.95  SOON  IN  BOOKSTORES  NEAR  YOU 


JOURNALISM 


TODAY  AND  IN  THE  FUTURE 

Four  public  lectures  and  panels  that  will  examine  the  changing  status  of  women  in  newspapers  ond 
broadcasting,  and  what  it  means  for  the  future  of  journalism. 

■  Monday  evenings,  7:00-9:00  P.M. 

■  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

■  From  Lawsuits  to  Caucuses:  Promoting  Women  In  the  Newsroom 

Moderator:  Judith  Cobum,  lecturer,  Groduate  School  of  Journalism 
Ponelists  Betsy  Wade  of  The  New  York  Times;  Peggy  Simpson,  Hearst 
Newspapers;  and  Jennie  Buckner,  San  Jose  Mercury  News  will 
discuss  the  accomplishments  and  shortfalls  of  the  1970s  sex  and  race 
discrimination  settlements  with  major  newspapers.  They  will  also 
assess  opportunities  for  women  in  news  management  today. 

Rm.  145  Dwinelle  Hall 


■  "The  Only  Girl  on  the  Road" 

Veteran  CBS  News  producer  and  reporter  Joan  Snyder  will  discuss 
women  in  television  news  — where  they've  been  and  what  the 
future  holds. 

Introduced  by  Christine  Weicher,  Producer,  CBS  News'  "West 
57th  Street" 

Rm.  145  Dwinelle  Hall 


■  "Stress  In  the  Newsroom:  What  Can  Be  Done?' 

Moderator:  Professor  Susan  Cohen,  Groduate  School  of  Journalism 
Panelists  Carole  Rich,  William  Allen  White  School  of  Journalism; 
Sanders  LaMont,  Modesto  Bee;  and  Linda  Marks,  formerly  with  New 
Ways  to  Work  will  discuss  why  women  journalists  experience  more 
stress  than  men  and  propose  changes  in  the  newsroom  to  reduce 
and  monage  stress. 

Rm.  145  Dwinelle  Hall 

Sponsored  by  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and  the 
Son  Jose  Mercury  News,  in  cooperation  with  the  California  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Members  of  the  working  media,  students  and  generol  public  ore  invited.  Admission  is  free. 

Parking  is  available  at  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Student  Union  Garoge  on  Bancroft  Way,  near 


Telegraph  Avenue. 

Call  642-4890  for  more  information. 
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BAY  AREA 

WRITERS 

WORKSHOP 


MILLS 

COLLEGE 

AUGUST  1  -  7,  1988 

Alice  Adams 
Sheila  Ballantyne 
Molly  Giles 
Diane  Johnson 
Carolyn  Kizer 
Diana  O'Hehir 
Stephen  Ratcliffe 
Gary  Soto 
Al  Young 

FOR  POETS  AND  FICTION  WRITERS 

BOX  9051  OAKLAND  CA94613 
415/430-3127 


USED  BOOKS 
AND RECORDS 
BUY  OR  TRADE 


“  .  .  .  Have  mercy,  gristle: 
It’s  my  last  waltz  with  an 
old  itch.” 

—  Theodore  Roethke 


Noon-9  p.m.  Daily 

368620THST.  AT  GUERRERO 

SF  648-0957 


IN  SPITE  OF  AIDS  " 


A  handbook  for  single  men 
and  women  who  choose  to 
date  more  than  one  partner 
at  a  time. 

II Y  N.J.  WILLIAMS 


How  to  have 
successful  multiple 
relationships  in 
the  19 80' s 

"IN  SPITE  OF  AIDS" 
by  N.J.  Williams 

This  handbook  is  easy  to  read  and 
comprehend.  It  otters  a  positive, 
constructive,  how-to  approach, 
lor  dealing  with  multiple  relationships 
in  the  1980s. 


It  answers  SUCh  questions  SSI  I.  How  to  keep  your  dates  from 
running  into  each  other.  2.  How  to  maintain  your  freedom  and  mobility. 

3.  Howto  be  available  to  each  partnerfor  social  events.  4.  Howtobea 
good  overnight  guest.  5.  Howtopracticesafesexwithmultiplepartners. 
6.  How  to  end  relationships  the  right  way. 


Please  send  me _ copies  @  $6.95  per  copy 

N.J.  Williams  Publications  P.0.  Box  5174,  Richmond,  CA  94805 
(415)524-3903 


.jjssisi; 


twe  wowtr' 


Not  just  for  kids. 
||f  Not  anymore. 


THE  COLLECTED  OMAHA 
by  Reed  Waller  &  Kate  Worley 
12.95  Softcover  by  Kitchen  Sink  Press 


By  Alan  Moore  &  Dave  Gibbons 
514.95  Softcover  by  Warner  Books 


LOVE  &  ROCKETS 
Signed  by  Jaime  Hernandez 
$16.95  Softcover  by  Titan  Books 


University  Ave.  near  Shattuck  in  Berkeley  •  842-5002 

HOURS:  Monday  -  Thursday  10-7,  Friday  10-8,  Saturday  10-7, _ Sunday  12-7  | 


Resources 

continued  from  previous  page 

94706.  841-6500. 

Yonl  Lesbian  erotica.  $3.50;  $13/four 
issues.  Chameleon  Graphics,  PO  Box 
19316,  Oaki.  94619. 

Zyzzyva  Fiction,  poetry,  photos  and 
graphics.  Quarterly.  $7;  $20/yearly.  41 
Sutter,  suite  1400,  SF  94104.  775-9594. 

Bookstores 

The  Bay  Area  abounds  with  book¬ 
stores  —  nine  pages’  worth  in  the  San 
Francisco  yellow  pages  alone.  But  find¬ 
ing  locally  written  or  produced  fiction 
isn’t  all  that  easy.  According  to  local 
fiction  aficionados,  the  shops  listed 


below  offer  a  good  selection  of  both 
short  fiction  and  periodicals,  often 
with  an  emphasis  on  local  writers. 

San  Francisco 

A  Clean  Well-Lighted  Place  for 
Books  Sun.-Thurs.,  10  am-11  pm; 
Fri.and  Sat.,  lOam-midnight.  601  Van 
Ness,  441-6670. 

Book  smith  Mon.-Fri.,  10  am  -9  pm; 
Sat.  and  Sun.,  10  am-6  pm.  1644 
Haight,  863-8688. 

Bookworks  of  San  Francisco 

Mon. -Sat.,  1 1  am-7  pm;  Sun.,  1 1  am-5 
pm.  2848  Mission.  648-3324. 

City  Lights  Bookstore  Daily,  10 
am-ll:30  pm.  261  Columbus, 
362-8193. 

Great  Expectations  Mon.-Thurs., 


Peter  Na  jarian,  writer 

By  David  Shaw 

THE  OLD  IMAGE  of  the  writer  as  recluse  has  some  basis  in  reality,  when 
you  consider  author  Peter  Najarian.  Najarian  has  lived  in  Berkeley  for 
20  years,  living  very  much  as  he  did  when  he  was  a  student  —  keeping  to 
himself  in  a  garden  cottage,  writing,  living  simply,  staying  close  to  the 
Berkeley  hills  and  maintaining  contact  with  a  only  a  few  other  writer 
friends.  Community,  he  says,  is  something  that  poets  have  more  of  than  fic¬ 
tion  writers. 

“Community  finds  itself  around  the  bookstores,  the  readings,  most  of 
which  are  for  poets.  Readings  aren’t  as  frequent  or  necessary  for  fiction 
writers  as  they  are  for  poets.  A  prose  writer  takes  the  full  half-hour  just  to 
read  one  piece. 

“If  you  are  a  writer,  it’s  because  you  really  want  to  write,  not  because 
you’re  searching  for  a  community.  You  don’t  really  have  any  problems  as 
writing  goes,  you  just  do  it.  If  you  don’t  really  love  to  do  it,  then  don’t 
bother.  Getting  known  only  comes  after  you  have  work  that  you’re  satisfied 
with  and  that  only  comes  after  writing  a  great  deal.  First  you  have  to  get  the 
work  together,  and  once  you  have  it  then  there’s  no  problem  with  what  to  do 
with  it.” 

A  writer  since  he  was  a  teenager  growing  up  in  New  J  ersey ,  Naj  arian  moved 
to  Greenwich  Village  in  1960,  then  lived  in  London  for  a  couple  of  years 
before  making  the  trek  to  the  Bay  Area  in  1968.  “The  city  is  an  exciting 
place,  people  are  exciting,”  he  says,  “but  the  Bay  Area  and  Berkeley  are 
also  a  crossroads  where  you  can  have  a  human  closeness  to  nature  and  still 
have  the  city  and  culture.  That’s  why  I  live  here,  where  you  can  have  the  best 
of  both.” 

He  still  keeps  in  touch  with  what’s  going  on  in  New  York  and  London, 
but  feels  that  writers  and  people  are  affected  by  the  same  influences  just 
about  everywhere  now.  “We  see  the  same  films,  and  live  more  alike  than 
ever  before.  The  lifestyle  of  a  place  affects  the  writing  of  the  people  who  live 
there;  the  scenery  changes  but  life  isn’t  that  different  anymore.” 

Najarian’s  most  recent  work  is  Daughters  of  Memory,  an  unusual,  inter¬ 
woven  work  that  explores  large  themes  about  the  terror  of  history  and  the 
search  to  redeem  it.  It’s  about  the  universal  experience  of  genocide,  and 
how  each  individual  participates  in  it .  His  other  works  include  Voyages  and 
Wash  Me  On  Home,  Mama.  In  San  Francisco,  you  can  find  Daughters  of 
Memory  at  City  Lights  Booksellers  on  Columbus.  Najarian  does  sometimes 
read  from  his  work  as  part  of  Walden  Pond’s  and  Cody’s  fiction  reading 
series.  “Cody’s  readings  are  open  to  anyone,  very  democratic.  Anyone 
who  wants  to  can  ask  about  it  and  read  there.”  ■ 
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Bookstores  with 
foreign-language  fiction 


Incredible  as  it  may  seem  in  an  area 
as  ethnically  diverse  as  the  Bay  Area, 
it  can  be  difficult  to  find  fiction  in  lan¬ 
guages  other  than  English,  However, 
there  are  a  few  stores  that  cater  to 
readers  who  are  looking  for  works  in 
Spanish,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Russian 
and  a  variety  of  other  languages. 
Many  of  the  stores  listed  below  have 
somewhat  limited  fiction  sections, 
and  only  a  few  carry  English  trans¬ 
lations  of  works  in  the  languages  they 
specialize  in.  Some  of  the  bookstores 
listed  in  the  fiction  resource  guide 
(see  page  21)  have  sections  of 
books  in  foreign  languages  as  well  as 
English  translations,  especially  the 
ones  that  carry  used  books  —  so  call 
around  if  you're  looking  for  a  specific 
book. 


San  Francisco 

j  Arabic  Book  Center  Books  in 

j  Arabic;  some  English  translations. 

Mon.-Fri.,  10  am-6  pm.  Sat.,  11  am-7 
pm.  791  Valencia,  864-1585. 
j  Austen  Books  Used  fiction  in 
French  and  German;  wide  selection 

I _ 


of  general  literature  in  many  lan¬ 
guages.  Mon.-Sun.,  1 1  am-6  pm. 

1687  Haight,  552-4122. 

Bookworks  Books  in  Spanish. 

Mon. -Sat.,  11  am-7  pm;  Sun.,  11  am-5 
pm.  2848  Mission,  648-3324. 

Cavalli  Italian  Bookstore  Italian 
books,  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Mon-Sat.,  9  am-5:30  pm.  1441  Stock- 
ton,  421-4219. 

China  Books  Books  in  Chinese  and 
Spanish;  some  English  translations. 
Tues.-Sat.,  10  am-6  pm.  2929  24th 
St.,  282-2994. 

Chinese  Culture  and  Arts  Books  in 
Chinese;  some  English  translations. 
Some  local  authors.  Daily,  10:30 
am-6:30  pm.  241  Columbus, 

397-4850. 

Eastwind  Books  Books  in  Chinese; 
some  English  translations  and  local 
authors.  Mon. -Sat.,  10  am-6  pm;  Sun., 
noon-5  pm.  1435A  Stockton, 
781-3331. 

European  Book  Company  Books  in 
German,  French  and  Spanish. 
Mon.-Fri.,  9:30  am-6  pm;  Sat.,  9:30 
am-5  pm.  925  Larkin,  474-0626. 


- , 

Globus  Slavic  Bookstore  Books  in 
Russian  and  other  Slavic  languages; 
some  English  translations.  Tues.-Sat., 

10  am-6  pm.  332  Balboa,  668-4723. 
Goshado  Books  in  Japanese. 

Mon.-Fri.,  9:30  am-6  pm;  Sat.,  10 
am-6  pm;  Sun.,  noon-5  pm.  1748 
Buchanan,  921-0200. 

Klnokuniya  Books  Books  in 
Japanese;  some  English  translations. 
Daily,  10  am-7  pm;  closed  first  Tues¬ 
day  each  month.  1581  Webster, 

567-7625. 

Korean  Bookstore  Books  in 
Korean;  some  English  translations.  - 
Mon.-Sat.,  10  am-8  pm.  5633  Geary, 
221-4250. 

La  Latina  Books  and  periodicals  in 
Spanish.  Mon.-Fri.,  10:30  am-6  pm; 

Sat.,  11  am-5  pm.  2548  Mission, 

824-0327. 

La  Moderna  Poesla  Books  in  Span¬ 
ish.  Mon.-Fri.,  1 1  am-6  pm;  Sat.,  1 1 
am-5  pm.  2122  Mission,  861-6775. 
Libreria  Mexico  Children's  fiction  in 
Spanish.  Mon.-Sat.,  9  am-7  pm;  Sun., 

10  am-6  pm.  2841  Mission,  647-0329. 
Lieber's  Bookstore  Hebrew  fiction; 
some  English  translations  and  some 
local  authors.  Sun.-Wed.,  10  am-6 
pm;  Thurs.,  10  am-7  pm;  Fri.,10  am-4 
pm.  3240  Geary,  387-3077. 

Modern  Times  Spanish  fiction; 
some  English  translations  and  local 
authors.  Mon.-Sat.,  11  am-6:30  pm; 

Sun.,  11  am-5  pm.  968  Valencia, 
282-9246. 

Znanie  Books  in  Russian;  some  En¬ 
glish  translations.  Mon.-Sat.,  10  am-6 
pm.  5237  Geary,  752-7555. 

East  Bay 

Cody’s  Books  Fiction  books  in 
Spanish,  German  and  French. 

Mon.-Fri.,  9:15  am-10:45  pm;  Sat.  and 
Sun.,  9:15  am-9:45  pm.  2460  Tele¬ 
graph,  Berk.,  845-7852. 

Holmes  Book  Company  Used 
books  in  Spanish,  French,  Italian, 

German,  Greek,  Russian,  Czech  and 
other  languages.  Some  local  authors. 
Daily,  9:30  am-5:30  pm.  274  14th  St„ 
Oakl.,  893-6860. 

Moe’s  Books  Used  books  in 
French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Rus¬ 
sian.  Mon-Sun.,  10  am-11  pm.  2476 
Telegraph,  Berk.,  849-2087.  (2/17/88) 

—  Carolina  Gonzalez ,  Kim  Irving 

_ I 


9:30  am-11  pm;  Fri.  and  Sat., 
9:30  am-midnight;  Sun.,  10  am-10  pm. 
1512  Haight,  863-5515. 

Green  Apple  Books  Sun. -Thurs.,  10 
am-6  pm;  Fri.  and  Sat.,  10  am-mid¬ 
night.  506  Clement,  387-2272. 
Haight-Fillmore  Book  Gallery  Dai¬ 
ly,  noon-8  pm.  518  Haight,  861-2989. 
In  and  Out  of  Print  Books  Daily,  1 1 
am-midnight.  443  Clement,  668-5070. 
Also  at  401-A  Judah,  665-1116: 
Sun.-Thurs.,  11  am-11  pm;  Fri.and 
Sat.,  11  am-midnight. 

Kiosk  on  Castro  Periodicals  only. 
Sun.-Thurs.,  10  am-10  pm;  Fri.  and 
Sat.,  10  am-11  pm.  548  Castro, 
431-3323. 

Kiosk  on  Haight  Periodicals  only. 
Mon.-Sat.,  10  am-10  pm;  Sun.,  9 
am-10  pm.  1504  Haight,  626-2436. 
Media  Tues.-Fri„  11  am-6  pm;  Sat., 
noon-5  pm.  360  Ninth  St.,  864-0308. 
Modern  Times  Mon.-Sat.,  11 


The  Fiction  Resource  Guide  was  compiled  by 
Carolina  Gonzalez,  Kim  Irving,  Cindy  Rosene 
and  Elizabeth  Schwarte. 


am-6:30  pm;  Sun.,  11  am-5  pm.  968 
Valencia,  282-9246. 

Philosopher’s  Stone  Mon.-Sat.,  11 
am-8  pm;  Sun.,  noon-6  pm.  3814  24th 
St.,  647-2882. 

San  Francisco  Mystery  Book 
Store  Fri.,  noon-6  pm;  Sat.,  10  am-6 
pm;  Sun.,  noon-5:30  pm.  746  Dia¬ 
mond,  282-7444. 

San  Francisco  State  University 
Bookstore  Mon. -Thurs.  8  am-7  pm; 
Fri.  8  am-5  pm.  1650  Holloway, 
338-2650. 

Small  Press  Traffic  Tues.-Sat., 
noon-6  pm.  3599  24th  St.,  285-8394. 
Uptown  News  Periodicals  only. 
Mon.-Fri.,  8  am-lOpm;  Sat.  and  Sun., 
7  am-11  pm.  3920  24th  St.,  550-1060. 

East  Bay 

A  Woman’s  Place  Books  Wed.,  10 
am-9  pm;  Thurs.-Mon.,  10  am-6  pm. 
4015  Broadway,  Oakl.,  547-9920. 
Black  Oak  Books  Daily,  10  am-10 
pm.  1491  Shattuck,  Berk.,  486-0698. 
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Acorn  Books 

20%  off  any  book  in  stock  w/ad. 

Offer  expires  2/28/88. 

Used  Books  bought  &  sold 

740  Polk  St.  *  San  Francisco  •  563-1736 


Can  you  increase 
confidence  and 
self-respect? 

Page  26 


L.  Ron  Hubbard’s  classic  text 
on  Dianetics®  technology  has 
become  America's  #1  self-help 
bestseller,  with  over  10 
million  copies  sold. 

tom 


Only 
$5.00 

Millions  have  used  Dianetics 
principlesto  live  happier, 
more  confident  and 
more  successful  Buy  it, 

Hves  Read  it, Use  it. 


Send  check  or  money  order  to: 
Church  of  Scientology® 
Mission  of  San  Francisco 
406  Sutter  St.  S.F.  CA  94108 


For  Dianetics  Information 
Call  1  (800)  367  -  8788 

Copyright© 1988  Church  of  Scientology 
Mission  of  San  Francisco.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

DIANETICS  and  SCIENTOLOGY  are 
trademarks  and  service  marks  owned  by  RTC 
and  are  used  withits  permission. 


C  O  D  Y  •  S 


BOOKS 
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Dining  Out 


CAFE  GITANES 

32/4 16th  Street  (at  Guerrero) 

San  Francisco,  CA  94103 
(415)431-5838 

Try  Our  Fabulous  Lunches  And  Daily 
Dinner  Specials*  Lunch  11-2:30  p.m. 

Dinner  5-10  p.m.  •  Sal.  Brunch  10  a. in. -3  p.m. 
Closed  Sunday  &  Monday 
American  Express 
(Validated  Parking  A  vailable) 


COMMENTS 

“In  S.F.,  alas,  couscous  was  long  an 
expensive  repast,  available  in  only  a few 
fancy  dinner  houses.  But  now  comes 
CafeGitanes,  with  authentic  Tunisian 
chicken  couscous  to  fit  the  authentic 
do  wn-and-out-in-Paris  budget. '  * 

— S.F.  Focus,  April  ’87 

*  ‘A  place  to  taste  an  unusual  cuisine, 
especially  the  couscous,  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  Great  spicy 
Tunisian  sausages. " 

Fating  Out,  SF  Chronicle 
June21, 1985 

"Mergues,  a  spicy  Tunisian  Lamb 
sausage  one  of  my  best  meals  ever ! '  ’ 
Serena  Jukovitz,SF  Restaurants 
"For  a  budget  dinner,  an  inexpensive 
establishment  that  serves  a  generous 
savory  feast,  the  masterpiece  is 
couscous,  with  great  mergues  and  breek!' 
California  Living 
SF  Sunday  Examiner,  June  9, 1985 

*  Cafe  Gi  lanes  serves  up  freshly  prepared, 
modest-priced  African  dishes for 
expatriates  as  well  as  new  devotees  of 
this  addictive  cuisine. 

S.F.  Bay  Guardian,  Sept.  17-24,  1986 

Selected  as  one  of  the  best  restaurants 
in  San  Francisco! 


S.F.  Focus,  August  1987 

Featuring  famous  Armenian  violinist  Mr.  Andranik 


•  Caramel  Popcorn 

•  Catering 

•  Party  Planning 

503  Clement  Street 
San  Francisco  941  -1 8 
668-POPS 


A  great  Steak  Dinner 

in  San  Francisco 
could  be  expensive! 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S 
TOP  STEAK  HOUSES 

21-DAY  DRY  AGED 
NEW  YORK  STEAK 

BAKED 

POTATO 

CREAMED 

SPINACH 

TOTAL 

HARRIS’ 

18.75 

3.00 

4.00 

$25.75 

PALM 

21.00 

2.00 

_ : _ i 

4.50 

1 

$27.50 

But  now  it  doesn’t  have  to  be! 

IZZY’S 

16.95 

INCLUDED 

INCLUDED 

$16.95 

IZZYS 

STEAK  &  CHOP  HOUSE 

3345  STEINER  ST.  (NEAR  LOMBARD) 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO’S  MARINA  DISTRICT 

DINNER  RESERVATIONS:  563-0487 


GOURMET  BEANS 


ESPRESSO  BAD 

$1  off  per  pound 
until  February  29 

(415)  564-3019 
819  Ulloa  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94127 
Hours:  M-F  7  am  -  6  pm 
Sat  9  am  -  6  pm 


AUTHENTIC  ITALIAN  CUISINE 
LUNCH  &  DINNER 

Try  our  famous  prawn  biancaneve  and  our  variety  of  other  fresh  fish  dishes.  Or  eight  different 
veal  dishes  all  served  with  pasta.  Sample  our  “Seven  Flavors”  —  a  dinner  for  two  comprising  seven 

different  pasta  and  home-made  sauces. 

1247  Polk  St.  at  Bush  11:30  AM— 11:30  PM  776-8550 


Resources 

continued  from  previous  page 

Cody’s  Books  Mon.-Fri.,  9:15 
am-10:45  pm;  Sat.  and  Sun.,  9:15 
am-9:45  pm.  2454  Telegraph,  Berk., 
845-7852. 

Moe’s Books  Sun.-Thurs.,  10am-ll 
pm;  Fri.  and  Sat.,  10  am-midnight. 
2476  Telegraph,  Berk.,  849-2087. 
Nightmares  and  Notions  Sun., 
noon-2  pm;  Mon.,  noon-6  pm,  Tues., 
10  am-6  pm;  Wed. -Sat.,  10  am-2  pm. 
5904  Foothill,  Oakl.,  562-0956. 
Walden  Pond  Mon.-Sat.  10  am-10 
pm;  Sun.  11:30  am-10  pm.  3316 
Grand,  Berk.,  832-4438. 


Marin  County 

A  Clean  Well-Lighted  Place  for 
Books  Sun.-Thurs.,  10  am-11  pm; 
Fri.  and  Sat.,  10  am-midnight.  2417 
Larkspur  Landing  Circle,  Larkspur, 
461-0171. 

Cottage  Bookshop  Mon.-Sat.,  9:30 
am-6  pm;  Sun.,  11  am-5  pm.  1225 
Fourth  St„  San  Rafael,  453-2010. 

The  Depot  Bookstore  and  Cafe 

Mon.-Sat.,  7  am-10  pm;  Sun.,  8  am-10 
pm.  87  Throckmorton,  Mill  Valley, 
383-2665. 

The  Watermark  Mon.-Fri.,  11  am-6 
pm;  Sat.  and  Sun.,  10  am-6  pm.  13 
Main,  Tiburon,  435-4960. 

Whyte’s  Booksmith  Mon.-Sat.,  10 


Opal  F  aimer  Adisa,  writer 

By  Laura  Brill 

IN  BAKE-FA  CE  and  Other  Guava  Stories,  Opal  Palmer  Adisa’s  recently 
published  book  of  short  fiction,  the  lives  of  four  Jamaican  women  and 
their  families  unfold  against  the  economic  and  geographical  landscape  of 
contemporary  Jamaica.  Jamaican  dialect  and  American  English  share  the 
pages  of  Adisa’s  stories,  creating  a  work  cohabited  by  two  cultures.  The 
four  women  struggle  with  language  in  an  effort  to  understand  and  com¬ 
municate  their  experience.  In  speaking  of  their  lives,  the  voices  of  Adisa’s 
characters  achieve  her  goal  of  trying  “to  present  a  particular  ethos  and 
culture  of  the  people.” 

The  mixture  of  languages  in  Bake-Face  reflects  the  multicultural  ex¬ 
perience  of  Adisa  herself,  who  was  born  in  Kingston,  Jamaica  and  has  been 
living  in  the  Bay  Area  since  1978.  She  graduated  from  Hunter  College  in 
New  York  City,  then  went  back  to  Jamaica  for  two  years.  When  island  life 
began  to  feel  limiting  to  her,  she  decided  to  try  her  luck  again  in  New  York. 
However,  holiday  plans  brought  her  to  the  Bay  Area  and,  “I  came  for  vaca¬ 
tion  and  never  left,”  she  says. 

Not  only  did  Adisa  not  leave,  she  went  on  to  earn  an  MA  in  creative 
writing  from  San  Francisco  State  University,  and  then  to  teach  at  SF  State 
and  City  College  in  San  Francisco.  She  is  currently  pursuing  a  PhD  in  ethnic 
studies  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  raising  her  three-year-old 
daughter  and  continuing  to  write. 

Adisa  first  achieved  a  following  as  a  poet,  and  it  wasn’t  easy  for  her  to 
develop  a  reputation  as  a  prose  writer.  When  invited  to  read  her  work  at 
poetry  readings,  “I  would  sneak  in  some  of  my  prose,”  she  says.  Kelsey  St. 
Press,  a  small,  collectively  run  feminist  press  in  Berkeley,  first  began  to  take 
interest  in  her  when  she  sent  in  a  poetry  manuscript,  and  asked  to  see  more 
of  her  work.  She  sent  them  the  manuscript  of  Bake-Face,  most  of  which  she 
had  written  over  five  years  earlier,  and  which  she  had  all  but  stopped  send¬ 
ing  around  to  publishers.  After  years  of  writing  poetry,  plays  and  children’s 
books,  Adisa’s  first  book  of  short  stories  was  published  by  Kelsey  St.  in 
1986. 

Adisa’s  persistence  stems  from  her  belief  that  “part  of  being  a  writer  is 
being  published,  being  recognized.”  Since  the  publication  of  Bake-Face, 
she  has  been  asked  to  read  her  fiction  as  well  as  her  poems.  Ironically,  while 
her  work  centers  focuses  on  the  lives  of  black  women  in  Jamaica,  most  of 
the  response  to  her  work  has  come  from  white  feminist  women  rather  than 
members  of  the  Third  World  literary  community.  Adisa’s  reception  among 
white  feminists  has  dispelled  the  notion  that  her  use  of  Jamaican  language 
would  limit  her  audience. 

Adisa  attributes  her  success  in  publishing  her  work  to  her  association 
with  small  presses.  While  many  writers  look  to  the  smaller  publishing 
houses  as  a  last  resort,  Adisa  defies  conventional  wisdom  to  recommend 
that  new  writers  start  out  by  sending  their  work  to  small  presses. 

Adisa  seems  to  have  gained  recognition  precisely  by  defying  conventional 
wisdom.  When  she  started  writing,  she  was  cautioned  to  focus.  Advisors 
told  her  that  she  couldn’t  write  poetry,  prose,  plays  and  children’s 
literature,  but  that’s  what  she  has  been  doing  and  that’s  exactly  what  she 
continues  to  do.  Her  children’s  book,  Pina,  the  Many-Eyed  Fruit,  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Julian  Richardson  Associates  Press  in  1985  and  is  still  in  print. 
Bake-Face  and  Other  Guava  Stories  is  available  at  Small  Press  Traffic  in 
San  Francisco.  ■ 
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Howard  Junker,  editor,  Zyzzyva 

By  Jill  Koenig sdorf 


IF  YOU  WRITE,  courageous  soul  that  you  are,  you  probably  have  an  un¬ 
controllable  urge  to  get  published.  So  you  finish  your  latest  poem  or  short 
story  and  prepare  yourself  for  the  Submitting  Ritual.  This  entails, 
preferably  at  midnight,  under  a  full  moon,  while  burning  some  sage,  pro¬ 
curing  two  manila  envelopes  —  one  addressed  to  the  editor  who  holds  the 
fate  of  your  hopes  and  dreams  in  his  or  her  distant  little  hands,  and  the 
other,  God  forbid,  is  addressed  back  to  you,  the  carrier  of  dashed  illusions. 
Type  a  fetching  and  confident  cover  letter  and,  as  you  let  the  precious  cargo 
slip  from  your  fingertips  into  the  mail  slot,  a  prayer  might  be  uttered  or  a 
spell  quickly  cast.  As  a  wise  relative  I  have  once  said:  It  couldn’t  hurt. 

But  where  is  this  little  packet  of  potential  headed?  If  you’re  a  fiction 
writer,  the  most  likely  beneficiary  of  your  earnest  labor  will  be  the  editor  of 
a  literary  magazine,  a  figure  most  writers  regard  with  a  mixture  of  fear, 
anticipation  and  loathing.  How  editors  choose  the  work 
that  will  appear  in  their  magazines  is  a  matter  of  great  mystery  to  writers. 
Another  enigma  is  why  anyone  would  want  to  start  a  new  literary  magazine, 
a  shaky  venture  at  best,  in  the  ’80s,  an  era  not  known  for  its  devotion  to  the 
written  word.  I  decided  to  go  to  the  source  and  ask  Howard  Junker,  editor 
of  Zyzzyva,  a  local  literary  magazine  devoted  to  West  Coast  writers  and  art¬ 
ists,  to  answer  these  questions  and  more. 

Zyzzyva  has  been  on  the  market  only  three  years,  yet  in  that  time  it  has 
been  heartily  and  enthusiastically  welcomed  to  the  club.  Junker  calls  this 
“luck,”  but  Junker  is  a  funny  mix  of  soft-spoken  humility  and  the  sort  of 
lofty  East  Coast  erudition  that  causes  mellow  Californians  to  squirm  in 
their  seats.  Basically,  the  47-year-old  East  Coast  defector  saw  a  dearth  of 
high-quality  publications  that  showcase  West  Coast  writers  and  artists,  and 
single-handedly  conceived  Zyzzyva,  lassoed  in  the  helpers,  designers  and 
fundraisers,  read  and  chose  every  submission  personally  and  simply  saw  to 
it  that  the  magazine  was  bom.  Given  the  concentration  of  writers,  poets, 
photographers,  artists,  playwrights  and  translators  who  live  out  here,  it’s 
amazing  that  no  one  thought  of  this  sooner  —  or  that  they  couldn’t  make  it 
fly.  Why  has  Junker  succeeded  where  others  failed? 

“The  secret  to  Zyzzyva’s  success?  N6  secret;  it  was  part  hard  work,  part 
luck,  mainly  because  there  was  a  need  for  exactly  such  a  magazine  —  and  ig¬ 
norance  played  a  big  part,  too.  I  didn’t  know  what  the  problems  would  be 
when  I  started  or  I  might  not  have.  The  further  you  get  into  an  abyss,  then 
you  have  desperation  as  motivation.  ” 

Zyzzyva  immediately  drew  a  lot  of  attention,  both  locally  and  nationally. 
Junker  explains  this  feat  as  a  combination  of  hard  work  and  community 
support.  “Maybe  we  got  reviewed  in  the  Times  Literary  Supplement 
because  a  sister  worked  there,  ”  Junker  says,  “but  like  any  book,  you  send  it 
out  again  and  again  and  ask  people  to  take  a  look,  and  people  liked  this  one. 
I  did  know  people  from  my  work  in  public  relations  and  journalism,  too. 
Basically,  it  was  the  community  itself,  the  friendly  bookstores,  the  great 
depth  of  artists,  the  wonderful  small  distributors,  who  put  us  out  there.” 

Junker  tapped  into  the  wealth  of  local  talent,  and  attributes  much  of  the 
magazine’s  quality  and  success  to  the  dedication  of  such  people.  “I  was 
very  lucky  in  getting  good  people  to  put  it  together,”  he  says.  Among  these 
he  hsts  the  people  involved  in  the  magazine’s  design,  typography  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Additionally,  Junker  found  people  to  help  in  specialized  areas, 
such  as  Brad  Bunin,  who  drew  up  a  contract  for  the  magazine  and  its 
writers.  “That’s  the  kind  of  thing  we  couldn’t  have  afforded.  He  con- 
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am-9  pm;  Sun.,  noon-6  pm.  615  San 
Anselmo,  San  Anselmo.  459-7323. 

Open  Fiction 
Readings 

A  few  bookstores  in  the  Bay  Area 
provide  authors  with  the  opportunity 
to  give  a  verbal  rendition  of  their  work 


before  an  audience.  These  open 
readings  usually  require  the  writer  to 
sign  in  prior  to  the  event,  and  each  per¬ 
son  is  allotted  a  certain  amount  of  time 
to  read  their  fiction.  Some  readings  are 
done  on  a  fairly  regular  basis;  others 
are  intermittent,  so  we  recommend  cal¬ 
ling  to  confirm  dates  and  times. 
Modem  Times  Bookstore  Second 


Tuesday  of  each  month.  7  pm  sign-up 
for  15-minute  slots.  Reading  starts  at 
7:30  pm.  968  Valencia,  SF,  282-9246. 
Sunset  Bookstore  Third  Monday  of 
each  month.  7:15  pm  sign-up  for  ten- 
minute  slots.  Reading  starts  at7:30 pm. 
2161  Irving,  SF,  664-3644. 

A  Woman’s  Place  Books  A 
Woman’s  Place  is  currently  planning 
to  have  an  open  reading  for  women  on¬ 
ly  on  March  16th  from  7  to  9  pm. 
They  will  have  a  sign-up  starting  at 
around  6:30  pm,  and  length  of  time 
allowed  for  each  reading  will  depend 
on  the  number  of  authors  wanting  to 
read.  They  hope  to  have  more  open 
readings  in  the  future.  4015  Broadway, 
Oakl.,  547-9920. 

Author  Readings  and 
Book-Signing  parties 

Lots  of  bookstores  have  readings, 
guest  appearances  and  book-signing 
parties  with  various  authors,  both 
locally  and  nationally  known.  Some 
shops  have  regular  series  of  such 
events,  but  most  are  irregularly 
scheduled. 

San  Francisco 

A  Clean  Well-Lighted  Place  For 
Books  601  Van  Ness,  441-6670. 
Bookworks  of  San  Francisco  2848 
Mission.  648-3324. 

City  Lights  261  Columbus,  362-8193. 
e.g.  Press  99  Sanchez,  863-5864. 

Intersection  of  the  Arts  766  Valen¬ 
cia,  626-2787. 

New  Langton  Arts  1246  Folsom, 
626-5416. 

Poetry  Center  School  of  Human¬ 
ities,  SF  State,  1600  Holloway, 
338-2227. 

San  Francisco  Jewish  Community 
Center  3200  California,  346-6040. 
Small  Press  Traffic  3599  24th  St., 
285-8394. 

Walt  Whitman  Bookshop  2319 
Market,  861-3078. 

East  Bay 

A  Woman’s  Place  Books  4015 
Broadway,  Oakl.,  547-9920. 

Berkeley  Arts  Center  1275  Walnut, 
Berk.,  644-6893. 

Black  Oak  Books  1491  Shattuck, 
Berk.,  486-0698. 

Cody’s  Books  2454  Telegraph, 

Berk.,  845-9033. 

Julia  Morgan  Theater  2640  College, 
Berk.,  548-2687. 

La  Pena  Cultural  Center  3105  Shat¬ 
tuck,  Berk.,  849-2568. 

Mama  Bear’s  6536  Telegraph, 

Oakl.,  654-6765. 

Mills  College  5000  MacArthur, 
Oakl.,  430-2255. 

Walden  Pond  3316  Grand,  Berk., 
832-4438. 

Marin 

A  Clean  Well-Lighted  Place  For 
Books  2417  Larkspur  Landing  Circle, 
Larkspur,  461-0171. 

The  Depot  Bookstore  and  Cafe  87 

Throckmorton,  Mill  Valley,  383-2665. 

Bay  Area 
Literary  Agents 

Not  every  writer  needs  an  agent. 
Some  people  are  perfectly  capable  of 
placing  and  marketing  their  own  books 
and  prefer  having  complete  control 
over  what  happens  to  their  work. 
Others,  however,  prefer  to  stick  to  the 
work  of  writing  and  are  willing  to  pay 
someone  else  to  deal  with  the  business 
side  of  things. 

The  following  list  has  some  basic  in¬ 
formation  about  literary  agents  in  the 
Bay  Area.  Most  of  them  are  willing  to 
work  with  new  and  unpublished 
authors.  These  are  not  recommenda¬ 
tions;  writers  seeking  an  agent  should 
shop  around  just  as  you  would  for  any 
other  important  service.  It’s  best  to  go 
to  someone  who  has  been  recom- 
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SPECIALIZING  IN  HOMEMADE,  INTERNATIONAL 
GOURMET  CUISINE- AT  NEIGHBORHOOD  PRICES! 

737  DIAMOND  ST.  ®  24th  285^988 


ICH1  BAN  KAN 

Japanese  Restaurant 


Complimentary  sake  or  glass  of 
white  wine  with  dinner 

3347  Fillmore  St.,  San  Francico,  CA  94123 

931-6695 

Two-hour  free  parking. 


\ 


ICHIBAN 

KAN 


i 

Chestnut  j 


Appetizers  HaLF 


PRICE 


5:30 -6:30  pm. 
Mon.-Fri. 


1849  Lincoln  (at  20th  Ave.)  665-0531 


Great  sandwiches, 
especially  our  Tiki  Burgers. 

We  specialize  in  T ropical  drinks 


*  Superior  Sound  System 
•  Satellite  T.V 


AND _ H  A  I  R  -  P  Q  S..  1 


CheeseBuraers  /  BaconBuraers 

AvocadoBuroers  /  ChiliBurqer 

BrieBuraers  /  Wild  Mushroom 

ItalianBuraers  /  NudeBuraers 

VenisonBuroers  /  BleuBuraers 

HawaiianBurgers  /  ArtBuraers 


CAFE 


Folsom  at  9th  street 

SOUTH  OF  MAR  K  E  T 

Mon-Thu:l  1  -1 1  Fri-Sst:11  -Midnite 
Sun.  Brunch/Lunch: : 0:30-4 
.  VISA/MC  558-9500 


FIREHOUSE 

BAR-B-QUE" 

FOR 

GREAT 

Ribs 

Chicken 

Links 

& 

Salads 

San  Francisco 
501  Clement  at  6th  Ave 

221-RIBS 

Larkspur 

2401  Larkspur  Landmq 

461-RIBS 

Burlingame 
1420  Burlingame  Ave 

342-RIBS 

Santa  Rosa 
810  Piner  at  Range 

578-RIBS 

The  Best 
Bar-B-Que 
in  the  Whole 
DamnTownisM 
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A  new  guide  to 
Counseling  and  Therapy 
in  the  Bay  Area  —  Passages 

&  Turning  Points.  Seead  page6. 


Chinese  food,  seafood,  grill, 
sandwiches,  salads  &  espresso. 


3296  22nd/ Valencia 
SF  824-8080 

Open  7  days  a  week 

Mon.  8  am-3  pm,  Tue-  Fri  8  am-10  pm, 

Sat-Sun9am-10pm 

Breakfast,  Lunch  &  Dinner. 


JOE  CE1NDS  BIS  OWN  FBESB  CHVCS  DAILY 


Old  Fashioned 
Burgers 

4, 6  or  8  ounces 

4320  Mission  St. 

(at  Silver) 

San  Francisco 
334-6699 

11  AM-11  PM  Sun-Thurs 
11  AM-3  AM  Fri-Sat 
Ample  Parking 


Resources 

continued  from  previous  page 

mended  by  a  client,  but  failing  that, 
look  for  someone  who  belongs  to  a 
professional  organization  such  as  the 
Independent  Literary  Agents  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Society  of  Author’s  Represen¬ 
tatives  or  the  Writer’s  Guild  of 
America,  which  require  members  to 
follow  a  code  of  ethics  and  some  stan¬ 
dard  practices  in  the  treatment  of 
clients. 

If  you  decide  you  want  an  agent, 
contact  people  who  you  think  will  be 
receptive  to  the  kind  of  work  you  do. 
Ask  a  lot  of  questions.  Never  send  un¬ 
solicited  manuscripts  unless  you’re 
sure  the  agent  accepts  them.  It’s  usually 
better  to  send  a  query  letter  with  a  brief 
outline  of  your  project,  anticipated 
number  of  pages  and  saying  whether  or 
not  you’ve  been  published.  And  always 
remember  to  include  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  to  ensure  a  response. 
Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  commis¬ 
sion  rates  listed  are  for  domestic  sales 
only. 

Linda  Allen  Literary  Agency  Allen 
works  with  approximately  50  clients, 
about  50  percent  of  whom  were  un¬ 
published  before  coming  to  her.  She 
and  her  associate,  short-fiction  writer 
Jane  Cutler,  are  interested  in  both  fic¬ 
tion  and  non-fiction.  They  will  read 
unsolicited  queries  without  a  fee.  Their 
commission  rates  are  currently  15  per¬ 
cent,  and  they  do  some  overseas 
publishing.  2881  Jackson,  San  Jose 
95115,  921-6437. 

Martha  Casselman  Literary  Agent 

Casselman  requests  that  both  pub¬ 
lished  and  unpublished  writers  send  a 
query  for  consideration.  Interested  in 
food/cook  books;  occasionally  con¬ 
siders  children’s  books,  trade  fiction 
and  non-fiction.  Commission  fee  is 
15%;  she  also  works  with  agents  inter¬ 
nationally.  1263  12th  Ave.,  SF  94122, 
665-3235. 

Ruth  Cohen  Cohen  is  interested  in  all 
genres  of  writing,  both  in  fiction  and 
nonfiction.  She  says  she  especially 
loves  juvenile  fiction,  in  addition  to 
“lots  of  everything  else.”  She  works 
with  about  75  clients;  50-60  percent  of 
them  are  previously  unpublished.  She 
will  read  unsolicited  queries  and  open¬ 
ing  chapters  without  a  fee.  Cohen 
receives  a  15  percent  commission.  PO 
Box  7626,  Menlo  Park  94025,  854- 


NOW  OPEN 


r*  GOVINDA'S 

NATURAL  FOODS  RESTAURANT  &  FRESH  JUICE  BAR 


3 


Offering  pure  vegetarian  cuisine  &  fresh 
squeezed  juices.  Catering  &  Take-out 
available.  All  you  can  eat  buffet  incl.  Salad  Bar. 

86  CARL  STREET  (offCoieSt.) 
Lunch-U:30-5:00  □  Dinner-5: 00-9: 00 
Monday  Thru  Saturday  753-9703 


2for1 

LUNCH  OR 
DINNER 
WITH  THIS  AD 


Thai  House 

RESTAURANT 

TWO  LOCATIONS  TO  SERVE  YOU. 

151  Noe  St,  at  Henry  St  □  San  Francisco,  CA  □  (415)  863-0374  □  Dinner 
1390-9lh  Ave.,  □  San  Francisco,  CA  □  (415)564-5771  □  Lunch-Dinner 


2054. 

Michael  Larsen/ Elizabeth  Pomada 
Literary  Agents  This  duo  works  with 
approximately  150  clients,  50-55  per¬ 
cent  of  whom  are  new  or  previously  un¬ 
published  writers.  In  fact,  they’re  eager 
to  work  with  aspiring  authors.  Ap¬ 
proximately  25  percent  of  their  product 
is  fiction,  75  percent  nonfiction.  They 
are  willing  to  read  unsolicited  queries; 
for  nonfiction  book  proposals  phone 
with  your  proposal;  for  fiction,  send 
first  30  pages  and  plot  synopsis.  15  per¬ 
cent  commission.  1029  Jones,  SF 
94109.  673-0939. 

Helen  McGrath  &  Associates 

McGrath’s  agency  handles  about  100 
clients,  a  “small”  percentage  of  whom 
are  new  or  unpublished.  The  work  is 
mostly  mainstream  fiction,  nonfiction 
(biographies,  self-help,  hobby  books) 
and  some  books  for  young  adults.  Un¬ 
solicited  queries  with  first  chapters  are 
read.  15  percent  commission.  1406 
Idaho  Ct.,  Concord  94521.  672-6211. 
MSS  Agents  Dora  Williams  runs  this 
agency  in  addition  to  running  a  place¬ 
ment  service  for  unemployed  artists. 
Consequently,  her  literary  clients  are 
relatively  few  (approximately  11).  All 
of  these  clients  were  previously  unpub¬ 
lished.  Williams’  forte  is  non-fiction 
and  children’s  books,  although  she  is 
not  completely  adverse  to  looking  over 
fiction,  film  and  video  scripts.  She 
charges  a  $25  fee  for  reading  un¬ 
solicited  first  manuscripts,  and  receives 
a  commission  fee  of  10  percent.  622 
Washington ,  SF  94 1 1 1 . 986-5869.  ■ 


‘The  only  advice 

I  HAVE  FOR  WRITERS  IS  THAT  THEY 
SHOULD  SEND  THEIR  WORK  ONLY  TO 
MAGAZINES  THEY  REALLY  LIKE,  NOT 
JUST  FIRE  THEM  OFF  INTO  THE  BLUE 
JUST  TO  GET  PUBLISHED/ 

continued  from  previous  page 

tributed  it,  and  did  a  wonderful  job.  A  lot  of  people  helped  —  many 
friends,  and  then  a  lot  of  writers  downtown  who  always  wanted  to  do  a 
thing  like  this.” 

Junker  claims  that  another  factor  in  the  magazine’s  success  was  his  abili¬ 
ty  to  work  full-time  on  it.  “Many  people  who  start  little  magazines  do  it 
nights  and  weekends,”  he  says,  “  but  I  was  there  to  deal  with  whatever 
needed  to  be  dealt  with.  It’s  much  different  when  you  try  to  run  it  like  a 
business  from  the  very  beginning  —  it  was  a  real  thing  from  the  start. 

“We’ve  been  very  lucky,”  Junker  adds.  “We’ve  turned  some  corners 
that  have  destroyed  others.  It’s  easy  to  start  a  magazine,  but  very  hard  to 
sustain  it.  Everyone’s  excited  that  you’re  there  with  the  first  issue,  but  by 
the  second  or  third,  you  fall  into  this  abyss  that’s  hard  to  get  out  of . . . . 
Financing  such  a  project?  It’s  hopeless.  But  we  were  helped  tremendously 
by  the  advertisers  and  by  an  extraordinary  array  of  local  foundations  who 
came  through  quickly  when  we  were  about  to  sink.” 

Junker  had  his  own  fling  with  journalism  in  the  ’60s,  when  his  articles  ap¬ 
peared  in  Newsweek,  Harpers,  Esquire  and  Rolling  Stone.  He  set  foot  on 
Western  soil  via  a  journalism  fellowship  at  Stanford  in  1970,  and  im¬ 
mediately  noticed  the  absence  of  the  type  of  tabloids  that  were  dear  to  his 
heart  back  East.  But  it  wasn’t  until  1983,  when  he  was  working  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  district  as  a  technical  editor  at  Bechtel,  that  he  decided  to  put  together 
his  own  magazine.  Initially,  it  was  just  going  to  feature  the  work  of  other 
frustrated  artists  who  were  working  for  this  large  corporation  when  they 
secretly  longed  to  be  doing  their  own  work.  Shortly  after  his  idea  jelled, 
however.  Junker  was  laid  off  and  began  to  want  bigger  things  for  the 
magazine,  even  began  to  see  it  as  what  he  might  be  devoting  himself  to  for 
the  next  few  years.  He  started  to  personally  hustle  ads  at  bookstores, 
recruited  the  best  and  brightest  in  art  dealers,  graphic  designers  and  con¬ 
tacts  who  cc  Ud  help  him  solicit  the  big-name  contributors.  And  whether  it 
was  his  charm,  enthusiasm,  vision  or  absolute  refusal  to  allow  for  the 
possibility  that  Zyzzyva  might  not  be  all  that  he  intended  it  to  be,  it  all  came 
together  in  the  first  issue  in  the  spring  of  ’85,  an  issue  which  set  the  prece¬ 
dent  by  featuring  laureled  writers  such  as  Alice  Walker  and  poet  Czeslaw 
Milosz  in  the  same  tent  with  formerly  unpublished  writers. 

“We  got  Alice  Walker  in  that  first  issue  by  buying  second  serial  rights,  ” 
Junker  says.  “These  pieces  had  already  been  published.  Now  we  only  do 
first  serial  rights,  but  then,  this  was  our  way  of  saying  ‘this  is  the  league  we 
want  to  play  in.  ’  I  knew  we’d  only  get  one  chance,  so  we’d  have  to  come  out 
of  the  gate  running.” 

Not  only  does  Zyzzyva  publish  a  melange  of  knowns,  lesser-knowns  and 
unknowns,  but  it  continues  to  present  everything  from  short  stories, 
screenplays,  translations  and  all  types  of  poetry  to  lithographs,  photo¬ 
graphy,  novel  excerpts  and  catty  little  snippets  about  recalled  boyfriends. 
There  is  a  strong  mischievious  stripe  in  Junker,  and  he  appears  to  thrive  on 
this  “keep-’em-guessing”  philosophy.  He  also  seems  to  take  immense 
pleasure  in  the  fact  that  he’s  created  a  magazine  in  the  supposed  cultural 
wilds  of  the  West,  restricted  only  to  West  Coast  contributors,  that  most  of 
the  bigger  cheeses  back  East  would  be  forced  to  admit  is,  though  youthful, 
of  remarkably  high  caliber. 

“I  think  of  Zyzzyva  as  a  magazine  more  than  a  literary  magazine.  I  model 
it  after  The  New  Yorker.  So  it’s  not  directed  towards  that  universe  of  ‘us 
short  story  writers’  or  ‘us  poets,’  but  rather  for  the  general  reader  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  what  the  most  serious  people  are  doing,  but  who  also  has  wider 
interests.  My  idea  is  that  it  should  be  pleasurable,  fun  to  read,  as  well  as 
serious.” 

As  far  as  what  he  selects  for  the  magazine.  Junker  says:  “I  don’t  really 
have  a  criteria,  or  rather  I’m  reluctant  to  say  what  it  is  for  fear  people  will 
send  just  that.  What  I  believe  in  is  what  I  publish;  what  I  like  is  what  I  buy. 
The  only  advice  I  have  for  writers  is  that  they  should  send  their  work  only  to 
magazines  they  really  like,  not  just  fire  them  off  into  the  blue  just  to  get 
published.  We  get  ten  to  15  unsolicited  manuscripts  each  day,  and  we  try 
to  use  two  or  three  in  each  issue,  but  that’s  still  not  very  many.  But  I  do 
read  all  of  them,  so  it’s  not  hard  for  a  writer  to  get  to  me .  ” 

With  Zyzzyva,  Junker  tries  to  create  a  vehicle  for  the  artists  and  set  a 
standard  to  be  aspired  to.  In  fact,  he  has  no  telling  observations  about  a 
fixed  “West  Coast  literary  scene,”  but  given  the  aforementioned  inten¬ 
tions,  he  hopes  that  Zyzzyva  has  a  part  in  shaping  one. 

Perhaps  the  most  gratifying  aspect  of  publishing  the  magazine  is  the 
potential  Zyzzyva  has  for  introducing  new  talents  to  the  literary  world  at 
large.  Some  feathers  in  Junker’s  cap  in  this  respect  include:  Seeing  two 
stories,  one  by  Tess  Gallagher  and  one  by  Devorah  Major,  published  in  the 
Pushcart  anthology  this  year;  having  Harpers  pick  up  a  poem  by  August 
Klienzahler  after  seeing  his  work  in  Zyzzyva ;  having  the  publisher  William 
Morrow  take  interest  in  Stanford  professor  Arturo  Islas’  novel  after  the 
magazine  featured  a  chapter  from  it. 

It  could  be  that  these  recognitions  would  have  occurred  in  any  case,  but 
they’re  exciting  benchmarks  in  a  publisher’s  career  nonetheless.  And,  as 
much  as  Junker  resists  speculation  about  the  future,  as  if  that  might  chase 
away  all  the  fun  and  surprises  of  the  unknown,  he  is  willing  to  muse  ahead 
a  bit: 

“I  would  simply  like  to  see  Zyzzyva  endure,  because  the  longer  it  hap¬ 
pens,  the  better  it  gets,  I  hope.  Not  only  internally,  becoming  easier,  but  it 
also  earns  a  place  in  the  community.  People  know  what  it  is  and  feel  more 
comfortable  with  it,  so  it  can  be  more  useful.  ”  ■ 
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Margarita  Rodriguez  Hoffmann  displays  some  of  Casa  Aguila’s  regional  specialties. 


Restaurants 


Mexican  fare  that’s  subtle 


By  Michele  Anderson 


THE  FOOD  THAT  comes  out  of 
the  kitchen  of  Casa  Aguila,  a 
family-owned  Mexican  restau¬ 
rant  in  the  Sunset  District,  won’t 
scorch  your 'palate  with  serrano  and 
jalapeno  chili  overload.  Instead  of 
preparing  food  hot  enough  to  set  off  a 
firestorm  with  every  mouthful,  chef- 
owner  Luis  Hoffmann  showcases  some 
of  the  complex  and  subtly  seasoned 
dishes  of  central  Mexico.  In  this 
culinary  style,  with  its  sweet  and  salty 
contrasts  and  nut-  or  fruit-laden 
sauces,  chilies  season  rather  than  in¬ 
flame  foods.  Typical  dishes  are  pork 
spiced  with  cinammon  and  cloves  or 
mild  poblano  chilies  smothered  in  a 
sauce  thickened  with  nuts  or  pumpkin 
seeds  and  paired  with  fruit.  If  you  want 
extra  heat  you  can  pour  on  the  salsa, 
chunky  with  tomatoes  and  onions  and 
flavored  with  a  hint  of  cilantro  and  a 
kick  of  serrano  chili  peppers. 

The  multi-paged  menus  for  break¬ 
fast,  lunch  and  dinner  offer  a  hodge¬ 
podge  of  food,  from  mundane 
American  to  complex  Mexican  fare. 
Listed  above  the  logo  “Habla  Gringo 
Lingo”  is  breakfast  ham  ’n  eggs  that, 
as  the  menu  says  “will  help  put  a  glow 
in  your  day.”  Lunch  can  be  a  “macho 
combination  ”  of  any  three  of  the  of  the 
enchilada-tamale-taco-burrito  fast- 
food  quartet .  Although  the  tortilla  and 
tamale  combinations  are  generally 
well-prepared  and  will  not,  when 
eaten,  sink  to  the  bottom  of  your 
stomach  like  slow  dumbwaiters,  stick 
to  ordering  the  regional  specialties.  A 
good  choice  is  Pescado  de  Jim  ($8.65), 
a  halibut  steak  sauteed  and  smothered 
in  a  sauce  with  a  subtle  flavor  progres¬ 
sion  of  piquant  capers  and  sweet  raisins 
that  dissolve  on  the  tongue  into  a 
delicate  buzz  of  chili  heat. 

Diners  untutored  in  the  ingredients 
that  make  up  their  favorite  burritos  or 
chili  verde  don’t  have  to  look  far  for  an 
education  on  Mexican  food:  Under  the 
glass-topped  tables  in  the  restaurant’s 
seven  booths  are  lists  that  define  ingre¬ 
dients  such  as  tomatillo,  colorful  charts 
of  chili  varieties  and  maps  of  Mexico 
with  a  wedge  of  Central  America. 


Other  bits  of  Mexicana,  such  as  little 
sombreros  and  plates  patterned  with 
corny  tableaux  of  Mexican  peasant  life 
affixed  to  the  white  walls,  are  repeated 
throughout  the  pocket-sized  dining 
room.  Although  there  are  only  11 
tables,  the  high  ceiling  crowned  by  an 
opaque  skylight  lends  an  illusion  of 
space.  Colorful,  homey  touches 
dominate  the  decor:  The  seats  are 
dressed  in  hand-sewn  red  cloth  and 
swatches  of  patterned  fabric  separate 
the  booths.  Five  rows  of  bananas, 
corn  cobs,  mushrooms  and  other 
produce  made  of  pleated  paper 
dangle  from  the  ceiling.  Gaudily  col¬ 
ored  stuffed  parrots  perch  from  the 
light  fixtures  and  small  potted  plants 
encircle  the  dining  area. 

Casa  Aguila  has  a  small  kitchen  and 
service  staff,  and  frequently  the  staff 
deficit  means  that  the  food  travels  from 
kitchen  to  table  by  a  very  slow  boat. 
'Service  was  slowest  at  lunch,  when  a 
lone  waitress,  friendly  but  over¬ 
whelmed,  often  lost  track  of  who  had 
ordered  what  and  when.  But  graceful 
touches  such  as  the  lunchtime  paper 
napkins  folded  into  patterns  of  pleated 
fans  or  delicate  birds,  or  the  dinnertime 
give-away  appetizers  of  miniature 
chicken  tamales  dabbed  with  sour 
cream,  make  you  forgive  occasional 
lapses  in  service. 

The  lunch  and  dinner  entrees  are 
enormous  platesful  of  food,  served 
with  vegetables  and  rice.  Tomato 
wedges,  thin-sliced  pickled  cucumbers 
and  creamy  slices  of  ripe  avocado  gar¬ 
land  each  plate.  Good  examples  of 


executed  regional  specialties  were  the 
polio  en  nogada  ($8.75),  a  succulent 
half-chicken  buried  under  a  hefty 
walnut-thickened  sauce  that  had 
almost  too-strong  notes  of  cinnamon 
and  cloves,  and  puerco  en  tequila 
($9.75),  a  lean  pork  steak  sauced  in  te¬ 
quila  touched  with  mustard  seed, 
tomato  and  a  burr  of  chili. 

Appetizers  and  soup  are  light  alter¬ 
natives  to  the  huge  entrees.  A  good 
starter  of  cebiche  ($4.45),  white  fish 
firmed  up  with  lime  juice  and  seasoned 
lightly  with  cayenne  and  cilantro,  with 
a  refreshing  taste  interlude  of  jicama 
sticks.  Follow  this  dish  with  a  golden, 
rich  chicken  soup  ($2.75  for  a  small 
bowl),  full  of  tender  chicken  pieces  and 
firm  vegetables  —  a  far  better  choice 
than  the  shrimp  soup  ($2.95  for  a  small 
bowl),  which  was  ruined  by  its  almost 
brackish  broth. 

The  tough,  dense  flan  ($1.75)  and 
the  tortillas  sweated  into  gumminess  by 
having  rested  too  long  in  a  covered  tor¬ 
tilla  container  both  need  improvement. 

With  its  selection  of  regional  special¬ 
ties,  Casa  Aguila  is  a  refreshing  inter¬ 
lude  in  the  procession  of  Mexican  res¬ 
taurants  in  San  Francisco  that  stick  to 
the  tried  and  true  favorites  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  corn,  chili,  tomato  and  flour  tor¬ 
tilla  repertoire.  It’s  only  been  around 
for  a  year  —  let’s  hope  that  it  has  a  long 
life.  ■ 


CASA  AGUILA,  1240  Noriega,  SF, 
661-5593.  Daily,  9:30  am-11  pm. 
American  Express.  Reservations  en¬ 
couraged.  No  non-smoking  section. 
Wheelchair  accessible. 


<BODEQA 

Seafood  Grill  &  Bar  Restaurant 

Fresh  Fish  Daily  Cocktails  •  Lunch  •  Dinner 
Gracious  dining  in  a  living  room  atmosphere 

(415)346-1269 

427  Presidio  Ave.  (between  Sacramento  and  California),  SF  94115 
Free  parking  after  6  pm 


9b  A  % 


Excellent  Banquet  Facilities 
and  Intimate  Dining 

for  parties  up  to  150. 

Private  room  for  up  to  10. 

Celebrate  Chinese  New  Year  in  our 
beautiful  new  dining  room. 

Specializing  in  Shanghai  cuisine,  also  offering  Szechwan  and  Hunan  dishes 

354  Clement  Open  Lunch  11:00-3:30  Dinner  5-10  pm  668-1100 


SWATDEE  THAI  CUISINE 


★  Our  Chef  is  from  a  unique  Bankok 
restaurant.  Our  cuisine  is  totally  authentic. 


4166  24th  St. 

(Bet.  Castro  &  Diamond) 
824-8070 

Large  parties  welcome 
Beer  &  wine  available  - 


Mon. -Sat.  11:30am-10pm 
Sunday  4:30  pm-IOpm 


Schapiro  &  Katz 


New  York  Delicatessen 
Sandwiches 
French  Cuisine 

Free  Dinner 

Present  this  ad  and  get 
2nd  entree  free 
(ot  equal  or  lesser  value) 

Full  Bar  and  Wine  List 
Tues-Satllam-lOpm 
Sunday4pm-10pm 

655  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco 
673-6356 


Good 

Of  Fashioned 
Food  and  Music 
From 
The  50’s 

OPEN  24 


HRS. 


7  days  a  week 


392-8646 

336  Mason  (at  Geary) 


HUNGRY  JOE  S 

FOOD TO  GO 

BREAKFAST  AND  LUNCH 
SERVED  AT  VERY 
REASONABLE  PRICES 


WITH  “SPECIAL  BREAKFAST”  ORDER 
RECEIVE  FREE  LOTTERY  TICKET 


Try  our  Home  Cooked  Potatoes! 

1748  Church  St.  (at  Day)  282-7333 
Open  6:30-2:00  p.m. 

Mon.-Fri.  6:30-2:00 p.m.  Sat.  7:30-2:00  p.m. 
Sun.  8:00-2:00  p.m. 


A 


f3  g-^E/vNSJIo’s 


3565  Geary  Blvd. 
751-5090 


H 


& 


Now  Dance  to  the  Music 
of  the  50’s  &  60’s  every  Thursday,  Friday  h 
and  Saturday  night  10  pm  to  1:30  am.  * 

No  Cooer  Charge  —  No  Minimum 

JW  "The  Best  Fajitas  in  town ... 

»  and  the  coldest  beer. "  ° 

Think  about  having  your  Christmas 
party  at  Carlos  &  Pancho’s 
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Follow  these  instructions: 

Answer  each  question  as  to  how  you  feel 
RIGHT  NOW.  +  M  - 


START  HERE: 


SB  □  □  Means  yes  or  mostly  yes 

□  HD  Means  maybe  or  uncertain 

□  □  B  Indicates  no  or  mostly  no 


SUCCESS! 

WHAT  ARE  THE  HIDDEN  BARRIERS? 

FIND  OUT  THE  BARRIERS  THAT  ARE  KEEPING  YOU  FROM 
MORE  MONEY  SUCCESS  AND  HAPPINESS. 

Get  a  complete  analysis  of  your  personal  achievement  profile  FREE!  Discover  your  potential  for  Success, 
Happiness,  Career  Achievement,  Relationships  and  much  more.  There  are  no  costs  to  you  or  any  obligations. 
Just  fill  out  the  questionnaire  and  mail  it  back.  Your  answers  will  be  fully  analyzed  by  computer  and  you  will 
be  contacted  to  set  up  an  appointment  to  come  in  for  your  free  profile  achievement  evaluation. 

Name - - - .Phone _ Bus.  Phone _ 

Address - City _ _ State _ Zip _ 

Age _ Occupation _ _Date _ _Sex _ 


+  M  - 

□□□  1  Do  y°u  make  thoughtless  remarks  or  accusations  which  you 
later  regret? 

□□□  2.  Is  it  hard  on  you  when  you  fail? 

□  □□  3-  others  are  getting  rattled  do  you  remain  fairly  composed? 
nnn  4  Do  you  find  yourself  being  extra  active  for  periods  lasting  several 

days? 

□□□  Do  you  browse  through  railway  timetables,  directories  or 
dictionaries  just  for  pleasure? 

□□□  6.  Do  you  resent  the  efforts  of  others  to  tell  you  what  to  do? 

□  □□  7.  When  asked  to  make  a  decision  would  you  be  swayed  by  your 

like  or  dislike  of  the  personality  involved? 

□□□  ®- ,s  normally  hard  for  you  to  “own  up  and  take  the  blame"? 
□□□  9  y°u  'ntend two  or  ,ess  children  in  your  family  even  though 
your  health  and  income  will  permite  more? 

□□□  10.  Do  you  have  a  small  circle  of  close  friends  rather  than  a  large 
number  of  friends  and  speaking  acquaintances? 

□□□  11  Are  your  actions  considered  unpredictable  by  others? 

□□□  12-  Do  V°u  often  sin9  or  whistle  just  for  the  fun  of  it? 

□□□  19  Do  y°u  9et  occasional  twitches  of  your  muscles  when  there  is 
no  logical  reason  for  it? 

□□□  14-  Does  "everything"  seem  glorious  to  you  even  though  you  are 
aware  of  some  things  that  should  be  changed? 

□□□  15  Would  y°u  prefer  to  be  in  a  position  where  you  did  not  have  the 
responsibilities  of  making  decisions? 

□□□  16.  Would  you  rather  give  orders  than  take  them? 

□□□  I7-  *be  a^a'rs  °*  other  people  interest  you  very  much? 
nnn  18.  Do  you  put  quite  a  few  depreciations  of  others  into  your 
LJLJLJ  conversation? 

□□□  19.  Do  you  consider  too  much  money  is  being  spent  on  social 
security? 

□□□  20.  Are  you  considered  warm-hearted  by  your  friends? 

□□□  21.  Do  you  act  impulsively  rather  than  deliberately? 

□□□  22.  Do  you  make  efforts  to  get  others  to  laugh  or  smile? 

□□□  23  ls  y°ur  voice  Quite  varied  rather  than  calm? 

24.  Can  your  world  "cave  in  on  you"  without  your  being  upset? 
□□□  25.  Do  you  say  little  except  in  response? 

□  □□  26  Are  y°u  strict  in  the  matter  of  discipline  rather  than  being  easy 

going? 

□□□  27-  Are  you  readily  interested  in  other  people’s  conversation? 
nnn  28.  Do  you  refrain  from  complaining  when  the  other  person  is  late 
for  an  appointment? 

□□□  29.  When  hunting  or  fishing  do  you  feel  concern  for  the  pain  you 
inflict  on  game,  live  bait  or  fish? 

'  □□□  30.  Do  you  find  it  easy  to  express  your  emotions? 

□  □□  31-  Are  you  generally  careless  of  accepted  rules  for  protecting  your 

health? 

□□□  32.  Are  you  sometimes  considered  by  others  a  "spoil  sport”  or  "wet 
blanket”? 

□□□  33  When  unexpected  things  happen  do  some  of  your  muscles 
have  jerking  motions? 

□□□  34.  Are  you  constantly  happy  even  though  there  is  no  real  reason 
for  it? 

□□□  35.  Do  you  speak  slowly? 

□□□  36-  Would  you  admit  you  were  wrong  just  to  keep  the  peace? 
□□□  37-  Do  you  give  a  judgment  only  afterlooking  at  the  pros  and  cons? 
□□□  38  Do  you  consider  there  are  other  people  who  are  definitely 
unfriendly  towards  you  &  work  against  you? 

□□□  39-  Are  you  normally  considerate  in  your  demands  on  your 
employees,  relatives  and  friends? 

□□□  40.  Do  you  have  only  a  few  people  of  whom  you  are  really  fond? 
□□□  41.  Do  you  take  reasonable  precautions  to  prevent  accidents? 

□  □□  42  Do  you  sPeedi|y  recover  from  the  effects  of  bad  news? 

□  □□43.  Does  the  idea  of  talking  in  front  of  people  make  you  nervous? 

□  □□  44  D o  you  ever  get  a  "dreamlike”  feeling  towards  life  when  it  all 

~  seems  unreal? 

nnn  45.  Do  you  “circulate  around”  at  a  social  gathering? 

□□□  46.  Do  you  often  keep  your  opinions  to  yourself  because  they  do 
not  seem  important  enough  to  tell  others? 
nnn  47.  Do  y°u  sometimes  think  others  are  looking  at  you  or  talking 
about  you,  when  they  are  really  not  doing  so? 

Dnn  48.  When  you  criticize,  do  you  at  the  same  time  try  to  encourage? 
□□□  49.  If  you  saw  an  article  in  a  shop  which  was  obviously  mistakenly 
marked  lower  than  its  correct  price,  would  you  try  to  get  it  at  that 
price? 

□□□  30.  Do  some  people  consider  you  to  be  cheerful? 

□  □□51.  Do  you  get  into  trouble  occasionally? 

□nn52  Does  life  seem  worthwhile? 

53.  Do  you  have  a  particular  hate  or  fear? 

““^54.  Do  you  spontaneously  give  things  away  even  though  you  have 
L-LJLJ  a  use  for  them? 

□□□  55.  Do  you  prefer  to  be  an  onlooker  rather  than  participate  in  any 
active  sport? 

□□□  56.  Are  you  so  sure  of  yourself  that  you  sometimes  annoy  others? 
□□□  57  Do  V°u  find  il  easV  10  be  impartial? 

□□□  50  Do  V°u  completely  condemn  a  person  because  he  is  a  rival  or 
~  opponent  in  some  aspect  of  your  relations  to  him? 

□□□59.  Have  you  a  definitely  set  standard  of  courteous  behavior  in  front 
of  other  members  of  your  family? 

□□□  60.  Does  emotional  music  have  quite  an  effect  on  you? 
nnn  61.  Would  you  "buy  on  credit"  with  the  hope  that  you  can  keep  up 
LJL"  payments? 

□□□  62.  Do  you  often  "sit  and  think”  about  death,  sickness,  pain  and 
sorrow? 

□□□  63.  Do  you  remain  upset  for  some  time  following  an  accident  or 
other  disturbing  incident? 

□nn  04  Do  y°u  bo*d  onto  *h'n9s  f°r  you  have  no  real  use? 

□  □□  65.  Can  you  "start  the  ball  rolling”  at  a  social  gathering? 

n  p , ;  -  66.  Are  you  rather  indifferent  to  maintaining  the  dignity  of  your  job 
1  or  place  in  life? 

□  □□67.  When  hearing  a  lecturer,  do  you  sometimes  experience  the  idea 

that  the  speaker  is  referring  entirely  to  you? 

□□□  68.  Do  you  give  much  time  in  your  conversation  to  the  criticism  of 
people  and  things? 

□□□  69  Do  y*>u  consider  the  good  of  all  concerned  rather  than  your  own 
personal  advantages? 

□□□  70.  Are  you  openly  appreciative  of  beautiful  things? 

□  □□  71  Do  you  make  plans  well  in  advance  of  an  event  and  then  carry 

them  out? 

□  □□72.  Do  you  often  ponder  on  past  misfortunes? 

□  □□73.  Does  "external  noise”  rarely  interfere  with  your  concentration? 
□□□  74.  Do  you  sometimes  give  away  articles  which,  strictly  speaking, 

'  J  do  not  belong  to  you? 

□  □□  7 0  700  Pay  *ess  attention  1°  things  going  on  around  you  than 

most  people? 

’  □□□  76  Are  you  sometimes  considered  overbearing? 


+  M  - 

□□□  77  Are  you  inclined  to  be  jealous? 

□□□  70  Do  you  accept  criticism  easily  without  resentment? 

□□□  79  Do  7°u  consider  the  modern  prisons  without  bars  system 
"doomed  to  failure"? 

□□□  80.  Do  you  greet  people  cordially? 

□□□  81.  Do  you  tend  to  put  off  doing  things  and  then  discover  that  it 
is  too  late? 

□□□  82.  Does  the  youth  of  today  have  more  opportunity  than  that  of  a 
generation  ago? 

□□□  83.  Are  you  usually  undisturbed  by  "noises  off”  when  you  are 
trying  to  rest? 

□□□  84.  Do  you  throw  things  away  only  to  discover  that  you  need  them 
later? 

□□□  85.  Is  it  easy  for  you  to  get  yourself  started? 

□□□  86.  Would  you  give  up  easily  on  a  given  course  if  it  were  causing 
you  a  considerable  amount  of  inconvenience? 

□□□  87.  Are  there  some  things  about  yourself  on  which  you  are  touchy? 

□□□  88.  Do  you  rarely  suspect  the  actions  of  others? 

□□□  89.  When  you  see  someone  in  pain  are  you  sympathetic  enough 
as  to  want  to  do  something  about  it? 

□□□  90.  Do  you  live  the  kind  of  life  where  you  have  only  a  few 
expressions  of  enthusiasm? 

□□□  91.  Do  you  break  out  in  more  explosive  words  or  actions  than 
would  be  expected  from  the  cause? 

□□□  92.  Do  you  sometimes  wonder  if  anyone  really  cares  about  you? 

□□□  93.  Do  you  bite  your  fingernails  or  chew  objects? 

□□□  94  Do  V°u  sometimes  feel  compelled  to  repeat  some  interesting 
item  or  habit?  0 

□□□  95  Ar©  your  interests  and  activities  modified  somewhat  by 
someone  elses? 

□□□  96.  Do  you  turn  down  responsibility  because  you  doubt  your 
fitness  to  cope? 

□□□  97.  Are  you  prejudiced  in  favor  of  your  own  school,  college  or 
club? 

□□□98.  If  you  have  a  disagreement,  do  you  think  as  well  of  the  person 
afterwards? 

□□□  99.  If  you  were  invading  another  country,  would  you  feel 
sympathetic  towards  conscientious  objectors  in  this  country? 

□□□100.  Is  you  facial  expression  varied  rather  than  set? 

□  □□101.  Can  you  be  a  stabilizing  influence  when  others  get  panicky? 

□□□,02  Would  it  take  a  definite  effort  on  your  part  to  consider  the 

subject  of  suicide? 

□□□103.  Do  you  ever  get  a  single  thought  which  hangs  around  for  days? 

□□□104.  When  you  have  an  opinion  can  you  simply  state  it  without 
outlining  how  you  arrived  at  it? 

□□□105.  Are  you  a  slow  eater? 

□□□106.  Would  you  consider  yourself  energetic  in  your  attitude  towards 
life? 

□□□  1°7  Are  you  scientific  in  your  thinking? 

□□□108.  Is  it  hard  to  please  you? 

□  □□1Q9  Would  you  stop  and  find  out  whether  a  person  needed  help 

even  though  they  had  not  directly  asked  for  it? 

□□□  HO-  When  passing  a  beautiful  child  do  you  avoid  showing  interest 
rather  than  looking  and  smiling? 

□□□  111  Do  you  Pay  your  aebts  and  keep  your  promises  when  it  is 
possible? 

□  □□  112.  Does  a  minor  failure  on  your  part  rarely  trouble  you? 

□  □□  113.  Do  you  sleep  well? 

□□□  114.  Do  you  sometimes  feel  you  talk  too  much? 

□□□  113.  Do  you  prefer  to  take  a  passive  role  in  any  club  or  organization 
to  which  you  belong? 

□□□  116.  Do  you  seek  to  have  your  own  way  rather  than  being  likely  to 
give  in  to  the  wishes  of  others? 

□□□  117- ls  your  opinion  influenced  by  looking  at  things  from  the 
standpoint  of  your  education,  experience  or  occupation? 

□□□  118.  Do  you  usually  criticize  a  film  or  show  that  you  see  or  a  book 
that  you  read? 

□□□  119.  Would  you  use  corporal  punishment  on  a  child  aged  10  if  it 
refused  to  obey  you? 

□□□120.  Do  you  smile  much? 

000121.  Do  you  often  make  tactless  blunders? 

□  □□I22-  Do  y°u  remember  illness  or  pain  for  some  time? 

□□□123  Do  you  ever  get  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  wind  or  a  "house 

settling  down"? 

□□□I24  Do  you  9®t  very  ill  at  ease  in  disordered  surroundings? 

□□□123  Provided  the  distance  was  not  too  great,  would  you  still  prefer 
to  ride  than  walk? 

□□□126.  Do  you  try  to  convert  others  to  your  ideas  about  several 
subjects  on  which  you  are  not  an  expert? 

□□□  I27  Are  personal  interests  unable  to  sway  you  from  sound 
decisions? 

□□□  128.  Do  you  get  frustrated  at  not  being  able  to  do  something,  rather 
than  finding  a  substitute  activity  or  system? 

□□□  I29  ^ave  you  made  more  than  one  loan  which  you  were  persuaded 
to  do  against  your  wishes  and  were  never  repaid? 

□□□130  When  recounting  some  amusing  incident,  can  you  easily 
imitate  the  mannerisms  or  the  dialect  in  the  original  incident? 

□□□  131  Do  you  frequently  take  actions,  even  though  you  know  your 
own  good  judgment  would  indicate  otherwise? 

□□□132.  Do  you  often  feel  depressed? 

□□□133.  Are  you  aware  of  any  habitual  physical  mannerisms  such  as 
pulling  your  hair,  nose,  ears  and  such  like? 

□□□  134  Does  disorder  bother  you  so  much  that  you  feel  you  must  take 
immediate  and  drastic  action  against  it? 

□□□135.  Do  you  sometimes  get  quite  exhilarated? 

□□□136  Can  you  accept  defeat  easily  without  the  necessity  of 
"swallowing  your  disappointment”? 

□  □□  137.  Can  you  see  things  from  someone  else’s  point  of  view  when 

you  wish  to? 

□□□  138.  Do  you  rarely  express  your  grievances? 

□  □□  I39  Are  you  in  favor  of  color  bar  and  class  distinction? 

□□□I40-  Would  you  rather  be  with  adults  all  the  time  rather  than  with 

children  part  of  the  time.? 

□□□  141  Can  you  quickly  adapt  to  new  conditions  and  situations  even 
though  they  may  be  difficult? 

□□I  I42-  Are  you  sometimes  completely  unable  to  enter  the  spirit  of 
things? 

□□□  I43  Do  some  noises  "set  your  teeth  on  edge”? 

□□□I44  Do  you  work  in  "spurts,"  being  relatively  inactive  and  then 
furiously  active  for  a  day  or  two? 

□□□  I45  Do  you  frequently  stay  up  late? 

□□□  I46  Does  the  number  of  incompleted  jobs  you  have  on  hand  bother 
you? 

□□□  I47  When  voting,  do  you  study  the  candidates  and  issues,  rather 
than  voting  the  same  party  straight  ? 


□□□  I4®-  Do  you  consider  the  best  points  of  most  people  and  only  rarely 
speak  slightingly  of  them? 

□□□149.  Do  the  "petty  foibles"  of  others  make  you  impatient? 

□□□  150.  Do  people  enjoy  being  in  your  company? 

□□□151.  Do  you  usually  carry  out  assignments  promptly  and 
systematically? 

□□□132  Do  you  laugh  or  smile  quite  readily? 

□  □□133  Do  children  irritate  you? 

□  □□134  Can  you  quietly  watch  another  work,  without  feeling  you  must 

insist  on  helping  when  they  indicate  they  would  rather  do  it 
themselves? 

□□□155.  Are  you  less  talkative  than  your  associates? 

□□□156.  Are  you  definite  and  emphatic  in  voice  and  manner? 

□  □□157.  Do  you  place  too  high  an  importance  on  your  own  interests  and 

fields  of  knowledge  in  comparison  to  others? 

□□□  138  Do  you  suspect  someone  does  not  like  you  and  criticizes  you 
to  others? 

□□□159.  Would  you  assist  a  fellow  traveller  rather  than  leave  it  to  the 
officials? 

□□□160.  Are  you  cordial  only  to  close  friends,  if  at  all? 

□  □□161-  Do  you  quickly  return  to  normal  rather  than  being  disturbed 

for  a  whiie  after  seeing  a  tragic  movie  or  play? 

□□□162.  Does  some  inferiority  make  you  feel  sad? 

□□□I63.  Is  it  easy  for  you  to  relax? 

□  □□164  When  you  "really  want  to  do  something,"  do  you  feel  your 

desires  are  paramount  to  all  opposition? 

□  □□165.  Do  you  attempt  to  "start  things  in  your  area”? 

□□□166.  Do  you  feel  strongly  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  your 

opinions  when  in  a  controversy,  excluding  those  subjects  about 
which  you  are  an  expert? 

□□□  167.  Do  you  find  it  annoying  to  have  any  criticism  made  of  you,  even 
though  it  is  justified  and  from  which  you  could  profit? 

□  □□168.  Having  settled  an  argument,  do  you  continue  to  feel 

disgruntled  for  a  while? 

□□1  169.  Would  you  stand  by  and  fail  to  protect  some  animal  from 
needless  suffering? 

□□□  I70  Do  you  give  a  kiss,  hug,  pat  on  the  back  or  otherwise  manifest 
pleasure  in  meeting  friends  you  haven't  seen  for  some  time, 
rather  than  just  being  polite? 

□□□  171.  Do  you  find  it  hard  to  get  started  on  a  task  that  needs  to  be 

done? 

□  □□I72,  ,s  the  idea  ot  death-  or  even  reminders  of  death,  abhorrent  to 

you? 

□□□173.  Do  you  sometimes  get  so  frightened  or  apprehensive  that  you 
have  physical  reactions? 

□□□174.  Do  you  find  yourself  "going  off  in  all  directions  at  once"? 

□  □□175.  Could  someone  else  consider  that  you  were  really  active? 
□□□176.  Is  your  opinion  of  your  abilities  less  than  the  facts  warrant? 
□□□177.  Do  your  emotions  sway  your  judgment  much? 

□□□178  lf  you  lose  an  article  do  you  get  the  idea  that  "someone  must 

have  stolen  or  mislaid  it"? 

□□□  179.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  "probation  system”  for  criminals? 
□□□180.  Are  you  friendly  in  voice,  attitude  and  expression? 

□  □□  181-  Do  you  "stand  up"  well  under  difficult  situations? 
inn182  Do  you  feel  upset  about  the  fate  of  war  victims  and  political 

refugees? 

□□□183.  Do  you  spend  much  time  on  "needless  worries”? 

□  □□184.  Does  life  seem  rather  vague  and  unreal  to  you? 

□  □□185.  Do  you  frequently  find  yourself  "waiting”  for  something  to 

happen  instead  of  taking  action? 

□□Ql06  ,f  you  thought  someone  was  suspicious  of  you  and  your 
actions,  would  you  tackle  them  on  the  subject,  rather  than 
leave  them  to  work  it  out? 

□  □□  187.  In  a  disagreement  do  you  find  it  hard  to  understand  how  the 

other  person  fails  to  see  your  side  and  thus  agree  with  you? 
□□□I00  Do  you  spend  very  little  if  any  time  grumbling  about  the 
conditions  of  your  work? 

□□□  I09  Are  you  usually  truthful  to  others? 

□□□  I90-  Do  mere  acquaintances  appeal  to  you  for  aid  or  advice  in  their 
personal  difficulties? 


□□□m 

□□□  I?9- 


□□□200. 


Do  you  spend  too  freely  in  relation  to  your  income? 

Do  you  sometimes  feel  that  your  age  is  against  you  (too  vouna 
or  too  old)?  7  s 

Can  you  take  a  "calculated  risk"  without  too  much  worry? 
Do  you  have  spells  of  being  sad  and  depressed  rather  than 
staying  at  the  same  level? 

Do  others  push  you  around? 

Do  you  tend  to  hide  your  feelings? 

Do  you  make  allowances  for  your  friends  where  with  others  you 
might  judge  more  severely? 

Are  you  frequently  dismayed  by  the  actions  of  others  not  bemq 
able  to  understand  their  duplicity  or  stupidity? 

If  you  were  involved  in  a  slight  car  accident  would  you  really 
take  the  trouble  to  see  that  any  damage  you  did  was  made 

8ood? 

0  you  consider  you  have  many  warm  friends? 


When  you're  done  with  questionnaire,  please 
fold  and  place  In  stamped  envelope  and  mall  to: 


DIANETICS®INFORMATION  CENTER 
406  Sutter  St,  San  Francisco,  CA  941 08 


You  excercise  your  body.  But  what  about  your  mind? 
How  do  you  get  your  mind  in  shapeVntroduc/ng... 
‘ THE  30  MINUTE  MENTAL  WORKOUT " 

SELF  ANALYSIS  by  L.  RON  HUBBARD 
Test  your  own  mental  fitness.  Use  these  simple 
techniques  for  just  30  minutes  a  day.  Chart  your 
progress  towards  greater  confidence  and  success. 


Order  your  copy  of  Self  Analysis  for  $5  50  each. 

Send  check  or  money  order 
Call  415/391  -8448  for  information. 
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